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Such  is  the  power  of  Health,  that  without  \tf  every 
other  comfort  is  torpid  and  lifelefs:  yet  this  blifs 
is  commonly  thrown  away  in  thoughtlefs  negli- 
gence— we  let  it  peri  Hi  without  remembering  its 
value,  or  waile  it  to  fnew  how  much  we  have  to 
fpare. 

Johnson. 


PREFACE. 


IT  is  not  very  probable  that  the 
fentiments  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  fhould  prefent  any- 
thing to  a  medical  reader,  with 
which  he  has  been  hitherto  unac- 
quainted. Perfons  of  that  de- 
fcription,  therefore,  are  not  thofe 
for  whom  the  perufal  of  thefe  ob- 
servations is  particularly  intended. 

In 
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In  reality,  they  are  defigned  only, 
as  an  impartial  appeal  to  the  tin- 
derftandings  of  fuch,  as  are  little 
acquainted  with  medical  fcience, 
and  who,  in  confequence,  are  them- 
felves  frequently  liable  to  com- 
plaints, and  unhappily,  (without 
fufpefting  it)  are  in  the  habit  of 
expofing  others  to  the  fame  incon- 
venience, for  whofe  health  and  wel- 
fare they  would,  moil  probably,  pro- 
vide very  differently,  if  proper  in- 
formation were  laid  before  them. 

Wine,  confidered  within  certain 
limits,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  thofe 
real  bleffings  with  which    a   kind 

Provi- 
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Providence  has  favoured  us ;  and 
its  true  ufes  and  effe£ls  have  been 
long  known,  and  confidered,  by 
medical. writers,  of  very  high  emi- 
nence and  authority.  The  power 
of  making  "  glad  the  heart  of  man/' 
mud  therefore,  by  every  perfon  of 
difcernment,  and  obfervation,  be 
allowed  to  have  been  juftly  afcribed 
to  it  by  David, 

Within  fuch  limits,  the  writer 
wifhes  thefe  "  Praftical  Remarks"  to 
be  regarded, — not  as  intended  to 
prohibit  altogether  the  ufe  of  wine 
or  fpirits,  but  merely  to  difcourage 
the  very  pernicious,  and  even  fatal 

abufc 
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abufe  of  them ;  to  prevent  habits 
of  intern  oerance  from  being^  formed, 
where,  at  p relent,  they  are  not  even 
fufpe£ted;  to  deter  young  perfons, 
in  particular,  from  the  too  early,  or 
habitual  application  of  fuch  power- 
ful ftimulants,  as  can  by  no  means 
be  efteemed  neceffary  for  them, 
whilft  in  health;  and  to  make  that 
the  fupport  and  refuge  of  old  age, 
which,  becaufe  its  beneficial  pro- 
perties have  not  been  anticipated 
by  a  premature  recourfe  to  it,  may 
then  be  advantageoufly  reforted  to. 
The  "  CEconomy  of  Health55  un- 
der thefe  circumftances,  is  what  the 

writer 
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writer  aims  at  promoting ;  to  en- 
able the  uninformed  in  medical 
knowledge,  to  underftand  in  fome 
degree,  upon  what  principles  life  is 
fuflained,  and  how  it  may  probably 
be  prolonged,  with  eafe  and  com- 
fort to  ourfelves,  and  benefit  to  our 
pofterity;  to  obferve  alfo,  in  the 
management  of  young  children, 
how  many  painful  difcafes  may  be 
precluded  by  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tural and  fimple  regimen ;  and  how 
health  may  be  preferved,  inftead  of 
being  haftily  expended,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  cafe,  by  improper 
indigencies,  at  the  hands  of,  even, 

the 
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the  fondefi;  parents,  and  the  beft- 
intentioned  friends. 

To  anfwer  fome  of  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  is  this  fmali  publication  of- 
fered to  the  attention  of  "  parents 
and  guardians/'  it  having  been  ori- 
ginally drawn  up  at  the  requeft  of 
certain  friends  of  the  author,  with 
a  reference  to  this  defign  alone: 
though  from  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  it  has  been  extended  fomewhat 
further,  fo  as  to  comprehend  va- 
rious remarks  on  the  effefls  of 
Spirituous  Liquors,  and  Wine,  in 
general. 

It  cannot   indeed   be  expe£ied,  . 

that, 
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that,  in  this  age  of  fcientific  enquiry, 
much  new  matter  can  be  produced 
on  a  fubjeci,  which,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  civilized  countries,  has 
been  held  worthy  of  confiderable 
attention ;  a  cautious  regard  to  the 
baneful  efFefts  of  Jlrong  fermented 
Liquors  having  ever  been  efteemed 
effential  to  health,  as  well  as  mo- 
rals. 

It  will  now  be  neceffary,  only  to 
premife,  that,  though  publications 
are  not  wanted,  wherein  thefe  effefts 
are  fully  confidered,  and  juftly  de- 
fcribed,  yet,  as  many  of  the  molt 
valuable  obfervations  on  this  fub- 

jea 
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je6i  conftitute  parts  of  voluminous 
Syftems,  and  of  Treatifes  princi- 
pally intended  for  medical  readers, 
they,  of  courfe,  do  not  often  fall 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  perfons 
who  are  peculiarly  interefted  in  the 
knowledge  of  them ;  the  writer  has, 
therefore,  availed  himfelf  of  the  ufe 
of  many  of  thefe  remarks,  and  he 
trufts  that  their  utility,  and  impor- 
tance, will  render  the  infertion  of 
them  into  this  little  Work,  not  un- 
acceptable to  the  public;  to  whofe 
candour  it  is  now,  with  due  de- 
ference, fubmitted. 

Worcester, 
Gftober  iji9  1799. 
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PRACTICAL  REMARKS,  &c. 
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ONE  of  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  pre- 
valent propenfities  into  which, 
in  early  days  efpecially,  we  are  too 
apt  to  be  feduced  beyond  the  bounds 
of  temperance  and  of  fecure  indul- 
gence, is  a  fondnefs  for  fermented  li- 
quors in  general,  and  in  particular  for 
wine.  The  inducements  to  partake  of 
this  at  all  are  various,  and,  for  the 
moll  part,  probably  accidental.  Among 
young  perfons  particularly,  the  chief 
feem  to  be— thoughtleflnefs, — a  fear  of 
Angularity, — the  example  of  others, — 
a  fuppofed  manlinefs  in  the  pra&ice, — 
or  the  like  ;  till,  by  degrees,  habit 
b  creates 
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creates  a  relifb  ;  and,  being  accuftomed 
to  feek  for  arguments  in  its  defence, 
we  learn  to  fuppofe  that  to  be  neceffary 
for  us,  which,  in  reality,  has  only  been 
been  made  familiar  to  us. 

The  ill  confequences  which  arife 
from  excefs  in  this  refped,  are,  indeed, 
very  numerous ;  but  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  thefe  pages  to  purfue  and  to 
defcribe  them  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  as  they  refpecl  the  mind,  the 
body,  or  the  fortunes,  frequently,  of 
thofe  who  are  greatly  devoted  to  fuch 
pra&ices. 

The  laft  of  thefe  particulars  comes 
not  at  all  within  the  object  of  our  pre- 
fent  confideration;  nor  am  I  fo  vain  as, 
after  the  unavailing  remarks  that  have 
been  occafionally  made  by  men  of  emi- 
nence in  the  medical  profeffion,  to  be 
over  confident  in  fuppofing,  that  a  re- 
ference to  the  two  former  will  be  very 
extenfively  beneficial.  Some  perfons 
do  not  even  with  to  be  undeceived  in 

their 
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their  old  opinions;  others  are  not  to 
be  untaught  their  habits  by  arguments 
fhort  of  their  own  fufferings,  and  even 
thefe  fometimes  will  not  avail.  Perhaps, 
however,  fome  few  may  be  benefited 
by  the  hints  which  are  here  propofed 
to  them  ;  fome  poffibly  even  of  maturer 
years  may  not  difdain  to  be  inftrufled: 
but  whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with 
thefe,  let  thofe  who  are  unaccuftomed 
to  ftrong  liquors,  or  at  lead:  who  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  them  to  except, 
have  a  chance  afforded  them  for  pre- 
ferving,  unimpaired,  their  native  viva- 
city and  their  healthy  conftitutions  : 
let  the  caufe  of  young  perfons,  and 
even  of  infants,  here  be  pleaded,  and 
fome  regard  be  Ihewn  to  them,  whatever 
their  elders  and  fuperiors  may  deter- 
mine for  themfelves. 

It  will   be   proper,   however,   before 

any  attempt  is  made  to  enumerate  and 

to  defcribe  the  general  efFe&s  of  vinous 

fpirits  upon  the  human  frame,  and  to 

b  2  prove 
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prove  that  the  fame  fubftance  may  be 
found  ufeful  in  fome  cafes,  and  perni- 
cious in  others,  to  enquire  into  the 
conftituent  parts  of  thefe  liquors;  and 
though  it  may  perhaps  appear  extra- 
ordinary that  fome  vegetables  highly 
nutritious  and  wholeforne  in  one  ftate, 
fhould,  by  a  fimple  procefs,  become 
deleterious  in  another,  yet  this  is  pre- 
cifely  the  cafe  with  the  juice  o£  the 
grape,  the  fubftance  from  which  wine 
is  made,  and  from  which  alfo,  by  a 
further  procefs,  fpirit  is  obtained.  The 
fame  remark  holds  good  too  with  refpe6t 
to  wheat,  from  which  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  is  prepared,  though  ufually 
called  "  malt  Jpirit  "  In  thefe  inftances, 
therefore,  it  is  literally  true,  that  food 
is  converted  into  poifon,  when  impro- 
perly applied. 

Wine,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic,  is 
compofed  of  fugar,  mucilage,  water  and 
fpirit.  The  latter  is  produced  by  the 
vinous  fermentation,  and  in  order  to 

obtain 
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obtain  it  in  a  pure  or  concentrated  ftate, 
it  is  feparated  or  extracted  from  the  other 
parts  by  diftillation  ;  an  art  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  finking  proof  of  their  know- 
ledgeof  chemiftry,  upon  which  the  whole 
procefs  of  making  wine,  and  of  diftilling 
fpirit,  is  founded.  If  thefe  fubftances 
could,  in  a  fhort  time,  be  as  intimately 
combined  by  art,  as  they  are  naturally 
in  wines,  and  if  afterwards  proper  aro- 
matics  were  added  of  different  flavours 
to  affili  them,  there  is  no  doubt  but  we 
could  perfectly  imitate  every  kind  of 
wine.  This  indeed  is  always  effeded 
in  fome  degree,  by  the  makers  of  fweet 
wines;  particularly  by  Beaufoy  and  Co. 
London,  &c.  &x.  who  are  well  known 
for  making  Englifh  wines  refembling  in 
their  flavours  fome  of  the  choiceft  fo- 
reign kinds,  under  the  names  of  Car- 
cavella,  Lifbon,  Frontiniac,  &c.  &c: 
The  greateft  obftacle  to  complete  per- 
fe&ion  in  fuch  compofitions,  feems  to 
b  3  be 
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be  the  length  of  time  that  wines  require 
to  bring  them  to  a  proper  (late  of  ma- 
turity, and  which  in  Jugar  wines  ought 
probably  to  be  much  further  extended 
than  it  is  in  ordinary  pra&ice. 

Any  fermented  liquor  which  by  di- 
ftillation  yields  an  inflammable  fpirit 
mifcible  with  water,  may  be  called  wine, 
whatevervegetable  matter  it  is  produced 
from ;  as  ale  or  beer,  for  example, 
(which  contains  a  fpirit  anfwerable  to 
this  definition)  may  be  called  wine  from 
corn.  Thofe  indeed  that  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  grape,  have  a  particular 
claim  to  that  name,  as  being  the  moll 
ancient  and  univerfal.  A  great  part 
Indeed  of  their  preparation  is  a  natural 
procefs;  by  obferving  therefore  the 
agents  Nature  employs,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  under  which  {he  ads,  we  are 
enabled  to  imitate  her  operations. 

The  grapes  of  our  Northern  climates 
containing  lefs  faccharine  matter  than 
thofe   of  the  Southern  hemifphere,  is 

one 
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one  reafon  why  we  cannot  make  wine 
of  Englifti  grapes;  but  this  inconveni- 
ence may,  in  fome  degree,  be  obviated 
by  mixing  fugar  with  the  juice  of  fuch 
grapes  previous  to  fermentation,  for 
alkohol  or  fpirit  cannot  be  obtained 
from  grapes,  barley,  or  any  other  vegetables, 
previous  to  fermentation — they  only  con- 
tain the  materials  from  which  it  is 
formed.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  informs  us 
that  the  fertility  of  the  foil  in  the  pro- 
duction of  grain,  and  its  not  being  pro- 
per for  vines,  put  the  Egyptians  upon 
drinking  ale,  of  which  they  were  the 
inventors. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Scriptures 
that  Noah  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
planted  the  vine  ;  and  we  are  told  alfo 
that  he  intoxicated  himfelf  with  the 
juice  of  it.* 

Much  indeed  may  be  collected  from 
the  facred  writings  on  the  ufe  and  abufe 
of  wine  and  of  ftrong  liquors,  which 

may 

*  Gen.  c.  ix.  v,  20. 
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may  be  regarded  not  merely  as  fcriptural 
authority  in  this  cafe,  but  as  the  opinion 
of  the  earlieft  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
fometimes  of  the  moft  judicious  and 
obferving  :  thus  fays  Solomon— "  Who 
hath  woe  ?  who  hath  contentions  ?  who  hath 
wounds?  they  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ,"* 
&c.  Again,  4t  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when 
it  is  red ;  when  it  giveth  its  colour  to  the  cup : 
at  the  laji  it  biteth  like  a  ferpent  and  Jiingeth 
like  an  adder.*'  On  the  other  hand,  fays 
he,  iL  Givejlrong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready 
to  perifh,  and  wine  to  thoje  that  be  of  a  heavy 
heart  "j*  St.  Paul,  it  is  true,  recommends 
wine,  but  it  is  "for  the  JiomacKs  fake" 
and  for  our  '■  often  infirmities"  as  a  medi- 
cine, therefore,  that  he  advifes  it.  £ 

Firft  then  with  regard  to  the  ufes  of 
wine,  and  its  good  efte&s  on  the  human 
body  in  certain  ftates  of  indifpofition, 
efpecially,  where  the  perfons  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  daily  ufing  it: — to 
fuch   it   proves   particularly    beneficial 

when 

*  Pr.  xxiii.        f  Pr.  xxxi.        J  i  Tim.  v. 
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when  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  as  its 
tendency  is  to  increafe  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids,  and  to  ft imulate  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  mind  and  body.  But  it 
muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  this  ftimulus  is  applied  and  the 
confequent  exertion  is  produced,  in  the 
fame  or  greater  proportion,  debility  or 
weaknefs  will  be  afterwards  induced, 
unlefs  prevented  by  timely  and  judici- 
ous management.  And  this  was  pro- 
bably the  principal  reafon  that  wine, 
when  firft  introduced  medicinally  as  a 
cordial  into  this  kingdom,  was  fold  on- 
ly by  the  apothecaries,  which  we  are 
well  allured  it  was  about  the  year  1300. 
It  is  probable  that  Hippocrates  was  the 
firft  who  recommended  the  ufe  of  wine 
in  the  pradice  of  medicine  ;  and  it  was 
the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  to  da(h  or 
mix  their  ftrongeft  wines  with  water. 
We  are  alfo  well  informed  that  the 
Greeks  ufed  to  add  perfumed  oils  to 
their  wines,  which,  though  at  firft  ap- 
plied 
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plied  for  medical  purpofes,  they  after- 
wards continued  to  make  ufe  of  as  a 
luxury. 

Boerhaave  fays  4l  a  vile  pradice  for- 
merly prevailed  in  Germany  which  has 
fince  been  feverely  and  juftly  punifhed. 
i.  e.  of  adding  lead  to  rough  or  acid 
white  wines,  which  gave  them  a  very 
grateful  lufcious  flavour,  but  fubjeded 
the  drinkers   to   an  incurable  palfy."* 

We  are  alfo  informed  that  tl  fome 
years  ago  this  pradice  was  carried  on  to 
fuch  an  extent  in  Paris,  that  the  excife 
office  could  not  account  for  the  prodi- 
gious increafe  of  vinegar  which  was  en- 
tered at  the  city  gates.  But  its  ufe  was 
at  length  difcovered  to  be  the  avoiding 
of  the  high  duties  impofed  on  wines 
upon  their  entrance  into  Paris  ;  and 
fugar  of  lead  joined  to  fome  abforbent 
earths  were  employed  to  change  thefe 
vinegars  into  fweet  wines,  which  coft 
the   lives  of   many   thoufand   fubjeds. 

This 

*  Boerbaave's  Chemistry,  4to  edition,  p.  190. 
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This  fecret  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
health  and  life,  was  confeffed  by  a  rich 
old  wine  merchant  on  his  death-bed,  to 
relieve  in  fome  degree  his  wounded 
conscience."* 

I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  an 
experienced  chemift  that  common  fait 
mixed  with  different  liquors  during  the 
vinous  fermentation  has  been  found  ef- 
fectually to  prevent  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation takingplace, — perhaps  it  would  be 
a  good  and  fafe  pradice  for  the  makers 
of  fweet  wines,  or  cyder  merchants,  to 
mix  a  fmall  quantity  of  fea  fait,  as  one 
ounce  to  three  gallons,  with  their  liquor, 
fo  foon  as  it  indicates  any  tendency  to 
become  acid.  It  would  certainly  pre- 
vent it  from  getting  worfe,  and  pre- 
clude the»neceffity  of  having  recourfe 
to  other  noxious  ingredients  (if  any 
fuch  be  made  ufe  of)  to  effect  this  pur- 
pofe.  In  confirmation  of  this  property 
in  fait,  a  modern  writer. afferts  that  in 

the 

*  Willich,  on  Diet,  &c.  p.  359* 
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the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher,  the  dif- 
tillers  of  rum  mix  fea  water  with  the  fer- 
menting liquor  previous  to  diftillation, 
and  confider  it  as  a  real,  and  great  im- 
provements—the intention  here  feems 
to  be,  to  keep  the  vinous  fermentation 
within  proper  bounds,  and  of  courfe 
by  fuch  means  to  obtain  more  fpirit  in 
the  diftillation.* 

Many  of  the  ancient,  and  fome  of  the 
modern  phyficians  have  imagined  that 
wine  communicated  permanent  ftrength 
and  lading  vigour  to  the  body;  and 
having  adminiftered  it  to  patients  en- 
feebled by  difeafe,  exhaufted  by  weak- 
nefs,  and  worn  out  by  pain,  when  by 
this  means  their  recoveries  have  been 
efte&ed,  the  prefcribers  have  felt  con- 
firmed in  the  principles  on  which  they 
adminiftered  their  favorite  vinous  re- 
medy. Indeed  many  years  elapfed 
before  its  true  mode  of  producing 
thefe  defirable  purpofes  was  eftabliftied  ; 

which 

*  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies. 
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which  Is  now  generally  allowed  to  be 
by  imparting  aElion,  but  not  Jlrength% 
excepting  indeed  for  the  moment. 

It  would  be  carrying  the  reader  too 
far  to  enter  very  diffufively  into  all  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  wine  and  fpirits, 
together  with  the  various  complaints  in 
which  their  limited  ufe  is  attended  with 
the  mod:  beneficial  effedls.  One  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  refpe&ing  their 
properties  it  will  be  neceflary  to  im- 
prefs  upon  the  minds  of  •  my  readers, 
viz.  that  in  all  that  clafs  of  difeafes 
which  are  called  inflammatory,  or  which 
depend  upon  the  increafed  a£iion  of  the 
fanguiferous  fyiiern,  the  admihifiering 
fuch  liquids  is  nothing  lefs  than  adding 
fuel  to  the  fire.  Yet  grofs  and  too 
often  fatal  effects  are  daily  produced  by 
perfons  uninformed,  or  rather  mtf  in- 
formed, of  their  true  properties;  which 
are  (as  was  before  obferved)  toincreafe 
the  acftion  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
producing  their  effe&s  firft  locally  on 
c  the 
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the  ftomach,  and  afterwards  on  tire 
conftitution  in  general.  I  mention 
thefe  circumftances  in  order  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  indifcriminately  com- 
plying with  the  frequent  applications, 
and  even  urgent  intreaties  that  are  made 
by  poor  perfons  of  the  labouring  clals  to 
their  humane  and  more  opulent  neigh- 
bours, when  firft  affe&ed  with  inflammatory 
diforders,  to  which  perfons  employed 
in  agriculture  are  peculiarly  liable;  and 
who  would  with  difficulty  be  perfuaded 
that  water,  would  be  more  proper  for 
them  under  fuch  affeclions  than  vinous 
medicines.  Thus  alfo  women,  foon  af- 
ter their  delivery,  often  fuffer  materially 
in  thefe  refpecls  through  the  officious, 
though  doubtlefs  well  meant,  inter- 
ference of  their  ignorant  attendants. 

Wine,  when  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach, will  fooner  produce  intoxication 
than  when  it  is  drank  after  eating;  par- 
ticularly in  thofe  perfons  who  are  not 
habituated  to  the  ufe  of  it:  a  full  meal 

too, 
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too,  after  long  fading,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  great  excitement  of  the  fytlem, 
fhewinp-  itfelf  in  feveriih  heats  or  flufh- 
ings,  particularly  if  fpice,  as  in  foups, 
and  a  few  elafles  of  wine  be  taken  at  the 

c 

commencement:  —  a  pradice  which  in 
large  dinner  parties  is  very  prevailing. 
The  advice  of  Horace*"  may  here  with 
great  propriety  be  recommended,  viz. 
to  commit  nothing  to  the  empty  vefifels 
but  what  is  mild  and  lenient  in  its  na- 
ture. 

When  I  remark  the  intoxication  fo 
quickly  produced  by  wine  or  fpirits 
taken  on  an  empty  ilomach,  it  muft  be 
remembered  that  I  am  fpeaking  of  their 
effects  upon  perfons  who  are  not  habi- 
tuated to  take  them  under  this  circum- 
flance;  otherwife,  I  am  well  aware  that 
an  argument  may  be  advanced  which 
apparently  makes  againft  this  effed  in 
the  examples  of  many  morning  dram- 
c  2  drinkers, 

*  — _c<  Vacuis  committere  venis 
Nil  nisi  lene  decet.^ — «- 
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drinkers,  who  are  from  habit  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  fuch  cordials,  to  pre- 
vent thofe  pains  and  flatulencies  which 
are  the  inevitable  attendants  on  impair- 
ed digeflive  organs ;  to  whom,  however, 
though  taken  as  a  prefent  antidote,  they 
ultimately  prove  a  bane :  but  this  I 
(hall  endeavour  to  explain  more  at  large 
when  their  abufe  is  considered. 

Again,  wine  is  frequently  given  with 
the  molt  Serviceable  effedis  to  perfons 
labouring  under  flight  temporary  in- 
difpofitions.  Examples  of  this  parti- 
cularly occur  in  thofe  who  are  fuddenly 
exhaufted  by  fatigue,  producing  great 
languor,  faintnefs,  or  exceffive  perfpi- 
xation,  and  in  thofe  whofe  ftrength  has 
been  confiderably  diminished  by  fever, 
or  profufe  evacuations  of  any  kind : 
but,  even  in  thefe  cafes,  it  fhould  be 
given  with  great  caution,  fo  as  not  to 
induce  intoxication;  for  fhould  this  take 
place,  fome  part  of  the  fyflem  muft  ad 
more  feebly  from  the  unneceflary  ex- 
penditure 
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penditure  of  vital  power.  It  is  necefTary 
that  this  circumftance  fhould  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  in  low  fever,  and  in 
many  other  difeafes  accompanied  with 
great  weaknefs  of  the  fyftem. 

Here  then  are  inftances  apparently 
in  fupport  of  the  firengthening  power 
of  wine;  but  to  fuppofe  this  to  be  really 
the  cafe,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
reafoning  upon  falfe  principles;  the 
vinous  fprrit  having  in  thefe  infiances- 
only  produced  action  (not  ftrengtk),  and, 
by  its  ftimulant  power  on  ftomachs  per- 
haps little  accuftomed  to  its  ufe  habitu- 
ally, having  enabled  them  to  retain,  for 
the  nutriment  of  the  body,  fuch  a  por- 
tion of  food,  as  their  depreffed  or  ex- 
haufted  powers  were  not,  otherwise, 
fufficient  to  bear. 

The  French  in  fome  of  their  late 
deftructive  battles  feem  (if  we  may 
credit  report)  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftimulant  powers  of 
wine  and  fpirits,  in  producing  iem- 
c  3  porary 
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porary  avfiion;  and  in  order  to  increafe 
this  effect,  are  faid  to  have  fecretly 
mixed  a  fmall  portion  of  opium  with  the 
brandy  diftributed  to  their  foldiers  pre- 
vious to  fuch  engagements;  but  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  ftrength  and 
valour  of  our  own  countrymen,  fed 
with  animal  food  and  their  ufuai  be- 
verage,* have  enabled  them,  in  ail  their 
naval  actions,  to  atchieve  far  greater 
vidories,  and  with  lefs  injury  to  their 
conftitutions,  than  could  be  effe&ed  by 
the  forced  and  therefore  only  temporary 
exertions  of  their  Gallic  opponents. 

With  regard  to  opium,  I  will  venture 
to  remark  that  it  mull  doubtlefs  appear 

extra- 

*  I  have  been  credibly  informed;  that  the  use  of  Porter 
onboard  our  fleets  has  been  lately  recommended  and  intro- 
duced by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Trotter,  Physician  General  to 
the  fleet,  instead  of  the  fiery  spirit  whereof  the  grcg  is  com- 
posed, which  forms  the  daily  beverage  of  oor  sailors ,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  its  effects  will  be  found  highly 
conducive  to  health. 

One  reason,  most  probably,  why  sailors  do  not  suffer 
more  from  the  daily  use  of  spirit,  may  be  the  small  quantity 
which  is  regularly  served  to  them,  and  the  laborious  exer- 
tions they  undergo  in  the  course  ©f  their  naval  occupations. 
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extraordinary   that   any    difference    of 
opinion  fhould  exift  with  perfons  of  the 
medical  profeffion,  refpe&ing  the  effect 
of   this  drug,    particularly  when   it  is 
confidered  how  long  it  has   been   em- 
ployed in  the  practice  of  medicine;  but 
fome  there   are  who  ftill   rank   it  as  a 
fedaiive,  others    confider  it  as   truly  Jli- 
mulant,  and  many  who  efteem  it  as  both 
Jlimulant   and  fedative.       This    difference 
in    opinion    appears    to    have    its  rife 
from  the  difference  in  effect,  which  va- 
rioufly  takes   place  accordingly  as  it  is 
adminiftered  ;  as  a  ftimulant,    it  Hands 
higher  in  the  fcale  than  wine,    though 
it  produces  nearly  the  fame  operation; 
in  a  large  dofe  its  effed  is   firft  to  be 
fimulard;     which    is    proved   by  its  ex- 
'haufting  or  wearing  out  the  living  prin- 
ciple  (as  other  ftimulants  do),    though 
at  firft  indeed  imperceptibly,  except  by 
the   pulfe;    fecondarily,  it  proves  feda- 
tive;   which  is  {hewn   by  its  procuring 
eafe,  or  producing  fleep. 

Wine 
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Wine  quickens  the  pulfe,  raifes  the 
fpirits,  and  gives  more  than  common 
animation  for  the  time;  but  no  fooner 
has  the  intoxicating  delirium  ceafed 
than  the  patient  becomes  weak,  ener- 
vated, and  depreffed  in  mind  and  bo- 
dy: here  we  diftincftly  fee  both  the  fti- 
mulant  and  fedative  powers  of  wine; 
and  the  fame  exactly  holds  good  with 
regard  to  opium. 

In  the  typhus  or  low  fever,  I  believe 
the  cordial  and  exhilarating  power  of 
wine  flands  unrivalled,  if  taken  as  a 
medicine;  but  the  effects  of  this  valua- 
ble liquor  are  very  different  under  dif- 
ferent circumftances.  The  fick  cham- 
ber of  the  opulent  invalid,  who  has 
for  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  his  bottle,  or  more,  every 
day,  will  not  furnifli  us  with  fo  many 
examples  of  recovery,  effected  by  this 
mode  of  treatment,  as  the  fever  ward 
of  a  public  hofpital,  the  parochial  work- 
houie,  or  the  humble  abode  of  the  in- 
digent 
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dlgent  labourer:  in  the  latter  fituations, 
if  accompanied  by  cieanlinefs,  and  other 
neceffary  particulars,  as  air  and  regi- 
men, it  actually  produces  a  recovery 
in  fome  inftances,  and  affuredly  pro- 
motes it  in  all- 
Wine  diluted  with  water  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  given  to  children  who  la- 
bour under  weakly  conftitutions,  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  a  difpofition  to 
rickets,  or  where  that  difeafe  has  taken 
place.  The  fame  advice  will  be  found 
proper  in  all  the  varieties  of  scrophc- 
lous  affection;  the  mixing  it  with 
water  renders  it  lefs  hurtful  to  the  de- 
licate ftomachs  of  children,  and  equally 
efficacious  as  a  medicine.  It  is  fome- 
times  given  to  very  young  children 
under  an  idea  of  preventing  or  deftroy- 
ing  worms;  and  though  there  are  in- 
ftances where  it  has  been  ferviceable 
in  fuch  cafes,  when  judicioufly  admi- 
iiiftered,  yet  it  often  proves  (without 
due  precaution)  a  moft  pernicious  prac- 
tice 
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tice,  and,  as  fuch,  cannot  be  fufficiently 
difcouraged.  But  this  will  be  more 
properly  noticed  when  we  come  to 
conilder  the  abufe  of  wine. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  ftated  fome 
of  the  good  effedls  arifing  from  the  fli- 
mulating  powers  of  wine  in  cafes  which 
require  the  ufe  of  it,  I  {hall  now  en- 
deavour to  point  out  fome  of  the  mofl 
evident,  and  dangerous  confequences 
refulting  from  its  abufe.  In  attempting 
to  do  which,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
many  examples  that  may  be  adduced 
of  perfons  who  have  enjoyed  a  long 
life,  together  with  high  fpirits,  though 
the  daily  habit  of  taking  ftrong  liquors 
has  been  indulged  in  :— of  others  alfo, 
who,  enflaved  by  cuftom,  or  duped  by 
fafhion,  infifl:  not  only  on  the  necejjity, 
but  the  advantages  alfo,  refulting  from 
fuch  a  practice,  with  regard  to  their 
peculiar  conftitutions  ;  and  who  confider  as 
dangerous,    and    dread   with   horror,    any 

change 
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change  from  a  Simulating,  to  a  diluting 
beverage,  at  their  daily  meals. 

Some  excufe  may  be  made  for  argu- 
ments generally  brought  forward  in 
fupport  of  a  practice  that  affords  com- 
fort and  fatisfadion  to  many,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit,  of  purfuing  it  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  without  apparent 
injury  to  their  conftitutions ;  for  fuch, 
indeed,  an  apology  may  be  admitted, 
from  their  total  ignorance,  or  their  mif- 
taken  ideas  of  the  means  by  which  the 
human  frame  is  nourifhed ;  and  (parti- 
cularly in  early  years)  of  the  method 
by  which  its  growth  is  forwarded  ;  of 
the  pernicious  effe&s  alfo,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  being  produced  on  the  digef- 
tive  organs  of  perfons  in  health,  by  the 
daily  and  free  ufe  of  wine  and  fpirits. 
The  confequences  attendant  on  a  fto- 
mach  overcharged  by  taking  at  one 
meal  a  larger  quantity  of  iblid  food 
than  can  be  digefted,  are  fo  evident, 
that  they  cannot  be  miflaken  ;  but  this 

is 
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is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  refped 
to  vinous  liquors.  The  former  would 
alarm  a  perfon  by  the  ficknefs  or  vo- 
miting which  it  would  occafion  ;  whilft 
the  latter,  by  giving  falfe  fpirits  to  the 
fluggifh  faculties,  would  bring  on  fuch 
a  degree  of  pleafurable  fenfation,  as 
infidioufly  to  induce  a  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  (limulating  liquor. 

Perhaps  if  we  were  attentively  to 
obferve  thefe  apparently  healthy  perfons 
during  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  fliould  find  them  more 
or  lefs  affedled  by  many  deviations  from 
found  health,  evidently  afcribable  to 
this  caufe,  though  various  in  its  efFecls  : 
but  as  there  is  miquefiionably  a  diffe- 
rence in  the  original  conftitutions  of 
many  perfons,  feme  may  be  more  or 
lefs  affected  by  the  injurious  qualities 
of  ftrong  fermented  liquors.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  Dr.  Beddoes  has  re- 
marked, that  there  may  be  in  fome 
confutations  a  power  to    refill,    for  a 

great 
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great  length  of  time,  (though  not  ul- 
timately), the  effects  of  thefe  powerful 
ftimuli. 

Many  have  imagined  that  the  injuries 
to  which  the  body  is  liable  from  drink- 
ing wine,  proceed  from  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  liquor;  and  though 
they  conceive  that  good  wine  may  be 
taken  with  impunity,  yet  they  think 
very  differently  of  what  is  called  bad, 
Now,  though  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
fpe'ak  positively  as  to  what  conftitutes 
the  difference,  or  of  what  particular 
ingredients  the  latter  wines  are  com- 
poled,  yet  I  can  with  certainty  affirm, 
that  the  word  confequences,  with  re- 
fpecl  to  difeafe,  frequently  take  place 
where  the  beft  wines  have  been  drank, 
efpecially  if  the  daily  habit  of  drink- 
ing them  has  bordered  on  excefs ;  and 
to  this  the  very  goodnefs,  age,  or  other 
fuppofed  excellencies  of  the  wine, 
will  generally  act  as  an  inducement; 
for  the  better  the  wine,  the  greater,,  it 
d  is 
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is  probable,  will  be  the  quantity   con- 
fumed. 

Thefe  fentiments  are  exprefled  alfo 
in  an  old  poem  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  viz, 

"  Good  njoine  will  kill  as  well  as  bad, 

When  drank  beyond  our  nature's  bounds  ; 

Then  wine  gives  life  a  mortal  (lab, 

And  leaves  her  weltering  in  her  wounds."* 

The  only  difference  in  the  ftrength, 
and  confequently  in  the  bad  effe&s  of 
foreign  wines,  arifes,  principally,  from 
the  quantity  of  ardent  fpirit  or  brandy 
mixed  with  them,  in  addition  to  what 
they  naturally  contain ;  for  fome  portion 
mult  always  be  added,  and  to  white 
wines  in  particular,  to  prevent  fuch 
fermentations  as  would  neceflarily  be 
occafioned  by  their  fea  conveyances  to 
England.  Claret,  perhaps,  has  lefs  the 
difpofition  to  ferment  than  port,  or 
fome  other  wines ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, it  may  poffibly  require  a  fmaller 

portion 

*  Floyer,  on  Cold  Bathing,  p.  420. 
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portion  of  fpirit  to  be  added  to  it  (in- 
dependent of  the  original  quantity  it 
pofTeffes)  previous  to  its  being  tranl- 
mitted  into  this  country;  hence  it  has 
always  been  efteemed  lefs  potent,  and 
therefore  generally  called  a  light  wine  : 
a  title  given  alio  to  fome  other  French 
wines. 

It  is  a  fingular  circumftance.,  that  .Ma- 
deira wine  fliould  afford  no  tartar  as  other 
wines  do,  and  mull  therefore  confe- 
quently  contain  a  quantity  of  fixed  al- 
kali, in  an  uncombined  ftate  :  on  this 
account  moft  probably  it  is,  that  inva- 
lids, or  gouty  perfons,  with  depraved 
appetites,  and  weak  ftomachs  difpofed 
to  acidity,  find  it  to  agree  with  them 
better  than  other  wines.  It  is  poffible 
therefore  that  fherry,  and  fome  other 
of  the  foreign  white  wines,  may  be 
found  equally  ufeful  in  fuch  cafes,  by 
the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait 
of  tartar.  As  this  wine  contains  alfo  a 
large  portion  of  fpirit,  it  is  flower  of 
d  2  fermentation 
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fermentation,  and  therefore  does  not  be- 
come fine  fo  foon  as  other  wines;  but 
when  once  this  is  completed,  it  is  more 
lafting ;  on  which  account  Madeira  is 
not  confidered  in  perfection,  till  it  has 
been  well  agitated  on  fhip-board,  and 
experienced  a  warmer  climate,  to  affiil 
in  accomplifhing  this  effect. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  before  (fat- 
ing the  various  injuries  which  the  di- 
geftive  organs,  and  the  different  func- 
tions, dependent  upon  them,  are  liable 
to,  fiom  the  abufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  to 
give  the  uninftructed  reader  a  (hort  ac- 
count of  the  procefs  of  digejlion;  which 
is,  ftritfly  fpeaking,  the  preparing  of  the 
necefiary  fluids  from  the  aliment  re- 
ceived, for  the  nutrition  and  growth  of 
the  body  in  youth,  and  for  its  fupport 
and  continuance,  in  more  advanced 
years. 

Digejlion,  to  fpeak  generally,  may  be 
faid  to  take  its  commencement  in  the 
mouth;  from  whence   the  food,    after 

having 
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having  been  properly  mafticated  by  the 
teeth,  and  mixed  with  the  faliva,  is 
carried  into  the  ftomach:  it  is  there 
a&ed  upon  by  a  liquor  called  the  gaftric 
juice;  and  having  remained  here  about 
two  or  three  hours,  it  becomes  coagu- 
lated, or  converted  into  a  pulpy  fub- 
ftance,  in  which  Hate  it  paffes  out  of 
the  ftomach  into  the  duodenum,  or  that 
part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  attached  to, 
or  rather  in  continuation  from  the  fto- 
mach; there  it  acts  upon  the  liver  and 
the  gall  bladder,  and,  by  a  certain  law 
of  the  animal  ceconomy,  occafions  a 
fupply  of  bile,  together  with  the  fecre- 
tion  of  a  fluid  (refembling  the  faliva) 
from  a  large  gland  called  the  pancreas 
or  fweetbread.  The  aliment  now,  affift- 
ed  by  what  is  called  the  periftaltic  mo- 
tion of  the  inteftines,  proceeds  flowly 
along  this  canal,  viz,  the  inteftinal, 
which  is  fix  times  the  length  of  the 
whole  body,  and  forms  many  circum- 
volutions in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen; 
d  3  during 
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during  which  procefs  the  abforbents  take 
iip  chyle  to  be  converted  into  blood, 
and  into  other  fecretions  for  the  pur- 
pofes  before  mentioned. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  inner 
coat  of  the  inteftines,  being  more  capa- 
cious than  the  external  one,  oceafions  a 
multitude  of  plaits  or  foldings,   at  regular 
diftances  from  each  other,  which  become 
lefs  and  lefs,  at  farther  intervals,  as  they 
defcend.     All  this  is  contrived  for  the 
wifeft  purpofe  ;  for  if  the  inner  furface 
were  fmooth,  anddeflitute  of  thtfe  plait's 
to  interrupt  the  progrefs  of  the  aliment, 
it  would  pafs  with  greater  rapidity  to  its 
termination  ;     fo    that    fufficifcrit    time 
would  be  wanting  for  the  necefTary  ab- 
forption  which  fupplies  the  wafte.   Thus 
a  conftant  flock  of  nutriment  being  con- 
verted intofolidor  other  fluid  fecretions, 
as  occafion  and  neceffity  require,  confti- 
tutes  the  effentials  of  life  and  health. 

It  mud  be  remembered  that  the  flc- 
mach  always  retains  its  own  proper  form 

within 
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within  the  living  body,  and  is  always 
full,  whether  it  contains  an  ounce,  a 
quart,  or  any  other  quantity  of  folid  or 
fluid  material,  being  always  adapted  to 
its  contents,  and  being  alfo  capable  of 
much  greater  contraction  and  dilatation 
than  any  other  cavity  of  the  body. 

From  experiments  made  by  Dr.  For- 
dyce,  it  appeared,  that  the  coagulating 
power  of  the  gaftric  juice  was  very  great ; 
and  this  property  in  the  coats  even  of 
the  dead  ftomachs  of  animals,  feems  to 
have  been  known  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  fince  an  infufion  of  the  dried 
ftomach  of  a  calf  lias  been  employed 
in  all  ages  to  coagulate  milk  in  forming 
cheefe. 

Dr.  Fordyce  found  that  Jix  or  Jeven 
grains  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  rtomacb, 
infufed  in  water,  gave  a  liquor  that  co- 
agulated upwards  of  two  quarts  of  milk. 

Many  have  fuppofed  that  an  infant's 
bringing  up  of  curdled  milk,  was  a  fure 
fign  of  fome  undue, acidity   in  the  fto- 

mach, 
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mach,  not  being  aware  that  the  coagu- 
lation of  this  fluid  was  a  natural,  not  a 
morbid  procef: ;  though  the  vomiting 
indeed  may  be  a  morbid  fymptom, 
occasioned  by  improper  food,  as  bread 
and  water,  gruel,  &c.  &c.  but  this 
does  not  hold  good  with  refpeci  to  the 
ftomachs  of  adults  :  here  acid  is  certainly 
generated  from  very  obvious  caufes, 
viz.  deficient  or  exhaufted  power  of 
the  digeflive  organs;  in  which  cafes  it 
is  evident  that  this  power  is  not  fufli- 
cient  to  prevent  the  difpofition  of  ve- 
getable fubflances  to  go  through  the 
different  fermentations  that  they  would 
do  in  the  fame  heat  out  of  the  body;  in 
confequence  of  which,  eructations  of 
wind  generally  accompany  this  unna- 
tural procefs :  for  it  mult  be  obferved 
that  vapour  or  gas  in  the  ftomach,  or  in- 
deed in  any  part  of  the  inteflinal  canal, 
is,  finally  fpeaking,  a  morbid  qffe&ion, 
though  perhaps  only  a  momentary  one; 
and  it  may  be  admitted  as  an  axiom, 

that 
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that  two  fuch  proceffes  cannot  go!  on  at 
the  fame  time,  as  digeftion  and  fermentation; 
for  which  reafon,  neither  animal  nor 
vegetable  fubftances  can  undergo  their 
natural  and  fpontaneous  changes,  whilft 
digeftion  is  going  on;  a  procefs  fuperior 
in  power  to  that  of  fermentation. 

The  excrements  of  animals  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  that  part  of  their  common 
food  which  is  indigeflible ;  and  the 
power  of  digeftion  may,  in  fome  in- 
fiances,  be  afcertained  by  the  appear- 
ance of  them  ;  for  if  the  food  which 
has  thus  pa{Ted  the  body,  appears  not 
to  be  much  altered,  and  of  an  unufual 
colour  and  confidence,  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  power  had  little  or  no 
influence  on  it;  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fad,  that  food,  which,  for  any  of  the 
reafons  before  affigned,  is  net  digefted, 
cannot  have  produced  any  nourifhment. 

Digejiion  then  we  find  is  very  different 
from  mere  chemical foluiion;  and  the  moll 
extraordinary  circumftance  attending  it 
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is,  that  it  converts  both  animal  and  ve- 
getable matter  into  the  fame  fubfiance 
or  compound,  which  no  chemical  pro- 
cefs  can  efte&.* 

It  may  be  regarded  as  an  eftabliftied 
law  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  that  nou- 
riftiment  is  produced  in  the  bell:  man- 
ner by  food  taken  in  a  Jolid  form  (ex- 
cept by  infants),  provided  the  flomach 
be  in  perfect  health,  and  its  functions 
uninjured  by  difeafe.  A  principal  ad- 
vantage of  this  law  feems  to  be,  that 
our  food  is  firft  chewed  in  the  mouth, 
and  mixed  with  the  faliva  ;  and  next* 
that  it  is  longer  retained  in  the  ftomach, 
and  confequently  is  much  better  affi- 
milated  or  digefied. 

Upon  this  principally  depends  the 
growth  or  restoration  of  the  human 
frame  ;  for  nutritious  fubftances  can 
only  pafs  into  our  bodies,    and  become 

truly 

*  Further  remarks  and  experiments  on  digestion  may  be 
found  in  Hunter  on  the  Animal  (Economy,  410.  Johnson— 
Fordyce  on  Digestion,  8vo.  Ditto— Spallanzali's  Disserta- 
tions on  Ditto,  2  vols.  Svo.  Ditto. 
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truly  ufeful  to  us  for  fuch  purpofes, 
after  they  have  been,  by  the  power  of 
the  ftomach,  rendered  homogeneous, 
or  fimilar  to  our  fubftance.  Whatever 
therefore  interrupts,  or  deranges  this 
procefs,  mud  be  injurious  to  health,  and 
ultimately  to  life  itfelf. 

Injuries  are  capable  of  being  fuf- 
tained  by  the  digeilive  organs  of  young 
children,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
many  parents  ufually  imagine,  whofe 
improper  management  of  them  fre- 
quently proceeds  much  more  from  ig- 
norance, than  from  diredi  imprudence; 
as  when  fuch  fubftances  are  given  to 
new  born  infants  as  their  ftomachs  are 
utterly  incapable  of  digefting,  and  who 
are  therefore,  on  this  account,  conti- 
nually requiring  the  aid  of  medicine. 
For  this  reafon  indeed  the  lives  of  many 
children  may  be  faid  to  confift  in  a 
perpetual  ftruggle  between  remedy  and 
difeafe,  the  one  often  proving  as  de- 
ftrudiive  to  found  health  as  the  other. 

Great 
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Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  many 
medical  writers  to  prevent  thefe  early 
injuries,  to  which  mod  infants  are  li- 
able; but  from  their  writings  not  being 
generally  confidered,  and  perhaps  too, 
from  an  averfion  in  many  parents  to 
deviate  from  long  eftabhfbed  cufloms 
and  opinions,  little  progrefs  has  been 
made,  and  few  improvements  have  been 
adopted,  in  this  important  department ; 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  the 
difficulty  of  conquering  other  preju- 
dices, on  the  fame  fubjecfl,  is  much 
greater  than  can  eafily  be  imagined  by 
perfons,  who  have  not  ^.dually,  and 
profeffionally,  had  Occafion  to  attempt 
the  experiment. 

When  it  is  confidered,  therefore, 
how  very  important  the  office  of  digeftion 
is  to  the  healthinefs  of  the  body,  one 
would  imagine  little  refolution  would 
be  wanting,  to  enable  us  to  refill:  the 
temptation  of  taking  fuch  fubflances 
into  the  ilomacb,  as  may  very  materially 

tend 
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tend  to  interrupt  this  procefs.  Wine 
and  fpirits  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
do  this,  if  taken  to  excefs  ;  firft  by  too 
quickly  Simulating  the  coats  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  thereby  dellroying  the  qua- 
lity, as  well  as  defeating  the  power  of  the 
gaftric  fluid ;  fecondly  by  a  contiguous 
fympathy,  or  affection  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  acting  upon  the  liver,  and  by  this 
means  promoting  the  abforption  of  the 
bile,  before  it  is  poured  into  the  intef- 
tines,  or  in  great  meafure  preventing  its 
fecretion.  Of  both  thefe  effeds  we  have 
many  proofs  in  the  jaundiced  counte- 
nances of  thofe  who  have  been,  or  ftill 
continue  to  be,  hard  drinkers;  as  well  as 
in  the  great  coftivenefs  to  which  they 
are  liable,  and  which  they  are  continu- 
ally endeavouring  to  remedy  by  cathar- 
tics, fuch  as  Scotch  Pills,  Daffy  s  Elixir, 
Analeptic  Pills,  and  various  other  nof- 
trums;  whilft  the  principal  caufe,  re- 
maining unfufpe&ed,  is  confequently 
difregarded.— One  very  important  ufe 
e  of 
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of  the  bile,  is  to  ftimulate  the  inteftines, 
and  thus  naturally  to  perform  the  office 
of  a  purgative  ;  but  if  this  fecretion  be 
prevented,  by  the  ftimulants  before 
mentioned  having  been  taken  to  excefs, 
the  inteftines  then  being  deprived  of 
their  intended  and  proper  ftimulus, 
become  torpid,  and  of  courfe  coflivenefs 
enfues.  This  torpor  alfo  being  diffufed 
by  fympathy  through  every  part  of 
the  fyftem,  languor,  relaxation,  and 
laffitude  prevail. 

Longr  faftins;  likewife  weakens  the  di- 
gefiive  powers ;  and  if  the  appetite 
continues,  a  large  quantity  of  food  be- 
ing taken  at  a  late  dinner,  together  with 
much  fermented  liquor,  the  digeftive 
faculties  of  the  fiomach  by  this  means 
become  very  foon  exhaufted.  In  this 
cafe  there  ffiuft  of  courfe  exift  lefs  bile, 
to  affift  the  procefs  of  digeflion,  though 
more  be  wanted;  fo  that  the  patient  find- 
ing the  feeble  powers  of  the  ftomach 
infufficient,  has,  in  general,  recourfe  to 

further 
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further  ftimuJants,  as  wine  or  fpirits; 
thus  increafing  the  difeafe,  by  the 
remedy  he  has  recourfe  to,  for  remov- 
ing it. 

Grief  and  anxiety  of  mind,  often 
weaken  the  powers  of  the  itomach, 
and  ultimately  thofe  of  the  liver, 
and  thereby  leflen  the  fecretion  of  bile. 
A  fedentary  life  will,  in  fome  conftitu- 
tions,  alfo,  produce  this  effect. 

Dr.  Saunders*  afferts,  that  in  many 
cafes,  theabufe  of  vinous  fpirit  difpofes 
to  ]aundice  evidently  of  the  moll  unfa- 
vourable kind,  becaufe  generally  ac- 
companied with  difeafed  flruclure  of 
the  liver  ;  and  that  the  flomachs  of  per- 
fons  who  have  died  under  the  habit  of 
drinking  drams,  have,  on  difledlion,  ge- 
nerally been  found  in  a  flabby  and  in- 
elafiic  fiate,  capable  of  fecreting  only 
difeafed  fluids.  This  lofs  of  tone  in 
the  ftomach,  is  often  accompanied  by 
e  2  tremors, 

*  Saunders  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  8vo.  Rcbinsons. 
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tremors,  heat,  and  a  propenfity  to  palfyv 
lofs  of  memory,  &c. 

He  alfo  remarks,  that  when  dimi- 
nifhed  fecretion  of  bile  is  attended  by 
indigeftion,  flatulent  eru&ations,  fkc. 
the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  one  meal 
fhould  be  moderate,  and  that  lt  water 
fhould  be  the  only  liquid  drank  with 
fuch  meals,  as  more  effectually  promot- 
ing digeftion,  than  fermented  liquors  of 
any  kind." 

Ceifus's  rule  alfo  may  here  very  pro- 
perly be  recommended,  viz.  "  Never 
to  eat  much  at  one  meal  after  long  fall- 
ing, or  to  fad  too  long  after  eating." 

Dr.  Maclurg,*  treating  on  fpirits, 
bitters,  &c.  fays— "  By  the  fhort-Iived 
force  they  occafion,  they  have  obtained 
the  name  of  Jlmigthetiers,  and  may  in- 
deed anfwer  a  temporary  purpofe,  but 
their  habitual  ufe  will  certainly  prove 
pernicious.  Unhappily  (he  obferves) 
they  are  recurred  to  for  prefent  relief, 

by 

*  Maclurg's  Experiments  on  the  Human  Bile,  8vo.  CadtJ.. 
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by  thofe  who  have  mod  reafon  to  dread 
their  debilitating  effe&s  :  — fuch  perfons 
would  certainly  do  right  in  exchanging, 
by  cautious  degrees,  all  the  varieties  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  for  jlmple  cold  water.'* 

Wines  prepared  with  ripe  fruits,  as 
currants,  rafpberries,  &c.  would  be  a 
pleafant  exchange  for  the  more  potent 
wines  of  Portugal,  &x.  though  at  firft 
they  commonly  difagree  with  perfons 
who  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  take 
the  foreign  wines,  their  llomachs  .hav- 
ing been  fo  habituated  to  the  latter, 
that  they  cannot  bear  any  thing  of  an 
oppofite  quality,  without  being  affe&ed 
with  heartburn,  flatulency,  and  cholic: 
a  little  time  and  proper  management 
would  fubdue  fuch  effects,  and  the  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  and  its  appendages, 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  gra- 
dual exchange. 

It  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  inform  fuch 

perfons  as  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  thefe 

winesr  or  ftrong   perry,  or  cyder,  that 

e  3  (if 
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(if  they  are  inclined  to  lower  the  flrength- 
of  the  liquor  by  mixing  water  with  it)  if 
the  water  be  Jirji  poured  into  the  glafs, 
and  the  wine  immediately  after,  moil: 
of  the  fixed  air  contained  in  inch  wines, 
Sec.  will  be  abforbed  by  the  water,    and 
the  mixture  will  not  have  that  flat   or 
mawkifh  tafte   which   it   generally   has, 
particularly  if  the  wine  be  firft  poured 
into  the   empty   glafs,   when  great  part 
of  the  fixed  air  would  neceflarily  efcape. 
A  very  pleafant    liquor,    refembling 
claret  in  flavour,  may  be  obtained  by 
adding,    in    a   fimilar   way,    about  one 
part   of  water  impregnated   with  Jixed  airr 
to  two  parts   of  port  wine;    and    the 
compofition    would    be    flill    better    if 
mixed  in  a  decanter,    into  which   the 
wine  ftiould  be  firft  poured,  in  order  to 
abforb  all  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the 
water. 

To  recur  to  what  has  been  advanced 
refpe&ing  infancy,  let  us  confider  the 
ftate  of  an  infant  at  its  birth,  when  it 

is 
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is  a  mere  compound  of  matter  fo  or- 
ganized as  to  be  capable  of  being  acted 
upon  by  various  ftimuli,  neceiTary  to  its 
exiftence.     Immediately  at  its  entrance 
into  refpiratory  life,    the  firft  ftimulus  it 
receives   is  a  quantity  of  atmofpheric 
air  in  the   lunes;   this,  with  the  addi- 
tion    of  milk    taken    into   the  ftomachT 
feems  all  the  exciting   power  neceffary 
for  it,   or  that   it  is  capable  of  bearing 
confidently  with  health.      In   this  (late 
there  is  the  keeneft  excitability,  and  the 
mildeft  food  fo  rapidly  exhaufts  it,  as  to 
produce  almoft   conttznt  fieep,  (nature's 
reftorative     to    recruit     our   exhaufled 
powers)  and  which  (hould  be  encouraged, 
rather  than  interrupted. 

This  irritability,  excitability,  or  living  prin- 
ciple, (or  call  it  by  what  name  you 
pleaie)  is  daily  diminished  by  the  or- 
dinary powers  or  ftimulants  by  which 
life  is  fupported. 

Life  then,  which  is  (according  to  the 
theory  of  fome  fagacious  Philofophers) 

a  forced 
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a  forced  ftate,  depending  on  the  a&ion 
of  external  powers,  as  air,  food,  heat,  &c* 
&c.  is,  from  its  firft  commencement,  an 
inceffant  exertion  of  agency  and  power, 
which  tends,  in  the  early  period  of  our 
exigence,  to  forward  our  growth  ;  in  the 
next,  to  eftablijh  and  fapport  it ;  and  at  laftt 
to  wafle  and  dejlroy  it;  and  this  takes 
place  alike  in  man  and  animals,  and 
may  be  extended  alfo  to  every  thing 
that  is  vital  in  nature,  and  therefore  is 
applicable  to  vegetables. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  reafoning  to  the 
fubjedl  to  be  particularly  confidered; 
and  we  fhall  be  able  with  fome  degree  of 
certainty,  I  prefume,  to  infer — that  the 
more  fpeedy  vital  confumption  fhall  be, 
the  more  rapidly  life,  or  the  powers  de- 
pendent on  it,  will  be  exhaufted;  and, 
this  holds  good  with  refpeft  to  mental,  as 
well  as  corporeal  exertions;  to  the  volun- 
tary as  well  as  the  involuntary  a&ions 
of  the  living  fyflem,  which  in  the  latter 
periods  of  our  exigence,  as  well  as  in 

the 
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the  more  early  (if  forced  or  ftimulated 
too  much)  are  perpetually  confirming  both 
the  organs  and  the  powers. 

Mr.  Chriftie,  an  ingenious  ftudent  at 
Edinburgh,  fome  few  years  pad  explained 
the  doclrine  of  life  in  fo  eafy  and  fami- 
liar a  fiile,  as  could  not  (from  the  juit- 
nefs  of  the  analogy)  fail  to  be  pleafing 
and  fatisfacflory. 

He  reprefents  life  as  fuel  burning 
in  a  grate,  which  he  compares  to  the 
human  frame;  the  fuel  he  confiders  as  the 
matter  of  life  ;  and  the  air,  as  the  Jlimutus 
neceflary  to  its  fupport. 

Now  as  (by  the  lateft  chemical  expe- 
riments) air  admits  of  various  modifi- 
cations, thefe  he  regards  as  different 
famuli,  fome  capable  of  promoting  and 
continuing,  and  others  of  deftroying 
life.  The  application  of  thefe  powers 
refembles  the  application  of  food  and 
drink  to  the  human  body  ;  i.  e.  though 
they  bring  forth  life,  yet  alfo,  after  a 
given  period,  they  wafte  the  living  prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  or  matter  of  life;  jufi:  as  air  blown 
into  the  fire,  brings  forth  more  flame, 
but  waftes  the  fuel,  or  matter  of  fire  it  acls 
upon.  This  is  particularly  evinced  in 
the  duration  of  life  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  climates,  who  arrive  more 
early  at  maturity,  and  whofe  lives, 
therefore,  are  fooner  brought  to  a  con- 
clufion  than  thofe  of  colder  regions. 

If  the  above  analogy  be  true,  it  will 
not  be  unjuft  to  conclude  that  the  appli- 
cation of  unnecejfary  ftimuli  to  children, 
in  early  life,  cannot  but  be  highly 
detrimental  to  their  future-,  if  not  to  their 
frefent  health  and  welfare  ;  but  it  is  a 
difficult  talk  to  convince  fome  parents, 
that  if  immediate  mifchiefs  do  not  take 
place,  future  bad  confequences  will  not 
enfue. 

I  was  once  fo  fortunate  as  to  convince 
a  Parent  by  a  little  irony,  where  ferious 
arguments  had  failed  ;  and  I  hope  my 
readers  will  not  think  I  intrude  too 
much  upon  their  time  by  relating  the 

circum- 
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circumflance. — It  happened  that  foon 
after  a  heavy  tax  was  levied  on  foreign 
wines,  I  was  dining  with  a  lady,   who, 
as  (he  poured  out  a  glafs  of  port  wine 
for   her    child,    about    five    years    old, 
then  fitting  at  the  table,  wifhed,    "for 
the    child's    fake    as   well    as    for    her 
own,   that  the  duty  had   been  laid   on 
fomething  elfe ;"    I    obferved    to   her, 
that,    though    it   was  probable  Jhe  had 
been  too  long  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
wine  to  relinquish  it  without  great  care, 
and  proper  management,  yet,   that  fhe 
might    eafily    fubflitute    fomething   for 
the  child  which  would  be  lefs  expenfive, 
as  well  as  anfwer   all  the  purpofes  of 
wine ;  and  I  aflured  her  that  "  a  tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  of  fpirit  of  lavender, 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  would   have 
a  fimilar  property  ;   and  if  that  was  not 
found  fufficient  to  produce  exhilarating 
effecls,   {he  might  add  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum   to  each  glafs!!!" — The  lady 
told  me  fhe  was  "  furprifed  to  hear  me 

recom- 
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recommend  medicine  to  a  child  in  perfeA 
health  and  high  fpirits ;"  I  replied, 
•*  that  fhe  was  in  the  daily  habit  of 
giving  her  child  juft  fuch  a  medicine, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  have  as 
pernicious  an  effetfl  as  what  I  propofed, 
and  perhaps  worfe,  becaufe  the  child 
becoming  by  degrees  habituated  to 
wine,  its  effect  as  a  cordial  would  foon 
be  loft,  if  illnefs  fhould  ever  occafion 
her  to  have  recourfe  to  it  ;  befides 
which,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the 
pradice  was  no  other  than  an  early,  and 
very  natural  introduction  to  ftronger 
liquors  :"  this  has  been  obferved  by 
Dr.  A.  Fothergill,*  who  relates  the 
cafe  of  "  a  certain  youth,  who,  hav- 
ing rapidly  run  through  the  fcale  of  in- 
temperance— beginning  with  malt  li- 
quors, then  wine  and  water,  next  bran- 
dy and  water,  with  {herry  taken  at  his 
meals,  as  freely  as  fmall  beer;  —  then 
brandy  alone,  and  at  laft,   highly  reifti- 

fied 

*  Essay  on  the  abuse  of  Spirituous  Liquors.— Bath. 
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fied  fpirit  of  wine;  before  he  had  emp- 
tied the  third  bottle  of  this,  died  of  ex* 
treme  old  age,  at  the  early  period  of 
twenty-eighth  The  lady  took  no  further 
notice  at  this  time,  but  I  had  foon  after 
the  fatisfaction  of  being  informed,  that 
{he  had  gradually  left  off  the  practice 
-of  giving  her  child  wine. 

In  anfwer  to  this  inftance  of  conver- 
(ion,  it  may  be  faid,  if  wine  proves 
fo  detrimental  to  the  conftitutions  of 
children,  how  does  it  happen  that  fo 
few  complaints  feem  to  accompany  its 
ufe,  confidering  the  univerfality  of  the 
practice,    particularly  at    the   tables  of 

thofe   perfons  whofe  circumftances  and 
j. 

Tank  in  1  if e^  added  to  the  remembrance 
of  what  they  themfelves  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  when  young,  have  given  (in 
the  opinions  of  many  fuch  parents)  fuf- 
ficient  fancftion  to  this  prevailing  cuf- 
tom?  To  this  I  can  only  reply,  that  it 
does  not  neceffarily  follow  that  its  bad 
effects  fhould  be  immediately  apparent; 
f  the 
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the  foundation,  however,  may  at  this 
time  be  laid  for  future  difeafes,  of  which 
the  -miftaken  kindnefs,  or  falfe  indulgence 
of  the  parent  has  little  fufpicion :  but 
the  decrees  of  fafhion  are  fo  arbitrary, 
and  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  long  e'f- 
tablifhed  cuftoms  are  fo  flrong,  that  it 
requires  fome  refolution  to  oppofe,  and 
much  more  to  conquer  them. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  cuftom  of  giv- 
ing wine  to  healthy  children  after  din- 
ner were  banifhed  for  the  more  whole- 
fome,  and  far  pieafanter,  practice  or 
treating  them  with  ripe  fruit,  when  the 
ie?Aon  will  admit  of  it,  and  with  pre- 
ferred fruits  or  fweetmeats  in  the  win- 
ter. As  a  teft  of  their  fuperior  falubrity, 
I  will  further  intrude  upon  my  reader's 
patience  whiift  I  relate  the  following 
fads : 

A  late   ingenious  furgeon,    occupied    ! 
for  a  great   part  of   his   life   in   expe-   '; 
riments    equally   well    conceived,    and 
accurately  executed,   gave  to  one  of  his 

children 
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children  a  full  glafs  of  fherry  every 
day  after  dinner  for  a  week:  the  child 
was  then  about  five  years  old,  and  had 
never  been  accuftomed  to  wine: — to 
another  child,  nearly  of  the  fame  age, 
and  under  fimilar  circumflances,  he  pave 
a  large  china  orange  for  the  fame  Ipace 
of  time:— at  the  end  of  the  week  he 
found  a  very  material  difference  in  the 
puile,  the  heat  of  the  body,  the  urine, 
and  the  ilools  of  the  two  children.  In 
the  firjl,  the  puile  was  quickened,  the 
heat  increafed,  the  urine  high  coloured, 
and  the  flools  deft.it  ute  of  their  ufual 
quantity  of  bile;  whill!  the  Jccond  had 
every  appearance  that  indicated  high 
health.  He  then  reverfed  the  experi- 
ment :  to  the  firft  mentioned  child  he 
gave  the  orange,  and  to  the  other  the 
wine  ;  the  effects  followed  as  before  de- 
scribed :— -a  linking  and  demonftrative 
proof  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  vinous 
liquors  on  the  conttitutions  of  children 
in  full  health. 

f  3  Indeed 
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Indeed  it  may  be  faid  of  wine,  as  of 
every  other  medicine  calculated  to  re- 
move or  cure  difeafe,  that  the  fame  may 
alfo  produce  it;  as  is  the  cafe  with  many 
of  the  moft  adive  medicines,  if  incauti- 
oufly  adminiftered  ;  for  whatever  tends 
to  effect  new  anions  or  ufeful  changes  in 
the  body,  will,  under  certain  circum- 
Ilances,  be  attended  with  contrary 
effect;  and  it  may  be  faid  of  parents  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  inftancesr 
that  they  comply  with  the  prevailing 
cuftom  of  the  day,  to  avoid  the  ridicule 
of  Angularity,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,, 
they  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  its 
injurious  effedts. 

Having  before  mentioned  the  practice 
of  giving  wine  to  children  as  a  remedy 
for  worms,  and  having  allowed  that  in 
ibme  cafes  it  has,  with  other  means, 
been  found  ufeful ;  it  may  not  here  be 
improper,  when  fpeaking  of  the  akife  of 
this  ftimulant,  to  remind  my  readers* 
that  if  it  is  confidered  as  a  remedy,  it  litre- 
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ly  ought  to  be  an  argument  againfl:  the 
daily  ufe  of  it  by  healthy  children  ;  for, 
when  it  proves  ferviceable  in  worm 
cafes,  I  prefume  it  is  by  increasing  the 
action  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  The 
fame  effects  are  often  produced  by  acci- 
dental inflammations,  or  by  fevers,  and 
worms  being  evacuated  at  thefe  times, 
has  been  by  many  perfons  'efteemed  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  calling  fuch  com- 
plaints worm  fevers. 

If  wine  then  poflefs  fuch  powers  3,3 
a  medicine,  when  adminiftered  to  weakly 
children,  it  'mull  have  Jome  effe<51  when 
given  to  thofe  in  perfect  health:— it 
cannot  be  a&ive  in  feme  habits,  and 
totally  pajjive  in  others;— but  its  bad 
effects  not  being  immediately  evident, 
are  never  thought  of  when  the  caufes 
of  children's  complaints  are  enume- 
rated, or  referred  to,  by  their  fond 
parents.  Again,  permit  me  to  afk  where 
a  parent  could  be  found,  who,  having 
experienced  the  efficacy  of  tin&ure  ot 
-    f  3  bark, 
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bark,  of  cinnamon,  or  any  other  cordial 
ftimulant,  in  affiiling  to  reftore  his  child 
from   extreme  weaknefs    to    its  former 
health,  would   continue  to    adminiller 
the  medicine,    when    this    falutary    pur- 
pofe  had  been  obtained?   I  conceive  it 
would  be  more  natural,  to  recoiled  with- 
pleafure,  its  good  effefls  when  given  in* 
difeafe,    than  to  deprive   the  child  of 
luch  affiftance  hereafter,  by  anticipating, 
and  precluding  the  true  ufe  of  it^  by 
daily  habit,  and  abufe. 

The  analogy  between  animal  and  ve- 
getable life  is  affuredly  much  flronger 
than  may  perhaps  on  a  flight  review  feem 
evident ;  children  forced  by  unnatural 
ftimulants,  as  wine,  and  heat,  become  like* 
plants  in  a  hot  houfe,  which  have  their 
lives  fhortened  in  proportion  as  the  fti- 
muli  of  heat  and  manure  are  applied  to 
them.  In  this  way  though  more  early 
and  premature  qualities  are  fometimes 
produced,  yet  the  life  of  the  plant  is 
fooner   exhaufted   and   fhortened ;  the 

fame 
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fame  holds  good,  in  many  refpe&sy 
with  regard  to  young  children.  Were 
all  the  known  properties  that  vegetables 
poffels,  in  common  with  animalsT  to  be 
here  related,  as  fenfation,  perfpirationt 
refpiration,  fleep,  &e.  thefe  analogies 
would  appear  more  ftriking ;  they  may 
be  met  with  amply  defcribed  in  the 
ingenious  and  in-ftruclive  notes  to  the 
Qd  vol.  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  by  Dr. 
Darwin;  and  alfo  in  the  5th  vol.  of  Dr. 
Watfon's  Chemical  Effays. 

If  then  fo  adive  a  medicine  as  wine 
be  given  iri  any  quantity  to  a  child 
with  its  appetite  good,  its  evacuations 
regular,  its  fleep  uninterrupted,  and,  in 
every  refpect,  m  perfe«ft  health,  what 
muft  naturally  be  its  effecls?  generally 
they  are  of  two  kinds  ;  fir  ft,  if  the  child 
be  predifpofed  to  plethora,  or  fullnefs 
of  habit,  fome  of  the  inflammatory 
difeafes  are  often  produced,  or  confi- 
derably  increafed  (if  they  have  already 
commenced  in  a  flight  degree)  as  cough, 

with 
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with  affe&ions  of  the  lungs,  frequently  ' 
laying  the  foundation,  and  hereby  be- 
coming the  remote  caufe,  of  pulmonary 
confumpiion;  fudden  and  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  is  likevvife  oftea 
occalioned,  and  fometimes  hydrocephalus  f 
or  watery  head,  two  cafes  of  which  I  have 
met  with  in  children  of  five  or  fix  years 
old,  evidently  owing  to  this  caufe: 
—for  hydrocephalus y  though  a  conjequence 
of  difeafe,  as  well  as  a  difeafe  itfelfr 
is  now,  I  believe,  fuppofed  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  as  other  dropfies* 
are  produced  in  confequence  of  inflam- 
mations, previoufly  affecting  the  vari- 
ous cavities  of  the  body.  But  if  an  op- 
pofite  and  very  different  predifpofitioti 
exift,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  with 
iveaUy  children,  then  the  mifchief  per- 
haps does  not  difcover  itfelf  till  more 
advanced  years,  when  ilomach  com- 
plaints, with  all  their  endlefs  train  of 
nervous  affe&ions,  as  they  are  com- 
monly 
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monly  called,  render  life  a  mifery  to 
its  poffeffors,  and  a  conflant  prey  to 
medicine. 

I  have  fometimes  obferved  that  pa- 
rents, who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  giv- 
ing their  children  wine,  very  frequent- 
ly refufe  them  fome  articles  of  food 
which  are  highly  nutritious,  as&gtfrand 
Butter^  This  prejudice,  with  others  of 
a  fimilar  kind,  feems  to  have  lineally 
defcended,  like  many  hereditary  dif- 
eafes,  from  one  generation  to  another; 
and  even  weakly  children,  who  ftand 
moft  in  need  of  thefc  articles,  are  rigo- 
roufly  denied  them: —particularly  the 
latter,  under  an  idea  of  the  child's  being 
"  filled  with  humours/' 

As  a  proof  that  ihejirji  is  nutritious* 
we  need  only  examine  the  human  milk* 
which,  when  taken  from  the  bread  of 
a  healthy  woman,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  fugar  than 
the  milk  of  many  other  animals,  and 
which  does  not  differ  in  any  of  its  pro- 
perties 
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perties  from   that   extracted  from   the 
fugar  cane.* 

Mr.  Hunter  has  remarked  that,  al- 
though the  nutritive  qualities  of  fugar 
have  not  been  fo  univerfaliy  known 
as  to  introduce  it  into  very  general 
ufe  as  a  medicine,  yet  they  have  not 
entirely  efcaped  the  notice  of  practi- 
tioners. Mr.  Vaux,  from  chferving  the 
negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies  become^ 
during  the  fugar  feafon,  was  induced 
to  give  it  to  many  of  his  patients,  and 
with  very  good  effect 

Mr.  Hunter  alfo  has  prefcribed  \k 
with  great  fuccefs  in  many  cafes  as  a 
reftorative.  Dr.  Saunders  likewTife  re- 
commends fugar  upon  the  fame  princi- 
ple. Butter  certainly  differs  very  much 
under  different  ftates,  and  has  been 
found  to  produce  very  unpleafant  ef- 
fefls  where  culinary  heat  has  been  ap- 
plied 

*  Sixty-seven. grains  of  sugar  have  been  obtained  from  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  human  female  milk,  and  fifty-four 
grains  from  the  same  quantity  of  cow's  milk — in  that  of 
mares  and  asses  rather  more  sugar  is  contained  than  ia 
either  of  the  two  former. 
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plied  to  it,  as  in  rich  pailry,  or  fried 
meats,  &c.  but  in  its  pure  ilate,  when 
■frefli  made,  as  it  then  contains  only  the 
oily  and  mucilaginous  parts  of  milk,  it 
cannot  fail  (if  given  in  moderate  quan- 
tity) to  be  nutritious,  and  therefore 
wholefome. 

It  has  been  afTerted  by  many  writers 
of  unqueftionable  veracity,  that  nervous 
difeaies  were  lefs  common  a  century 
ago  than  they  are  at  prefent:  and  thefe 
complaints  have  been  attributed  to  the 
more  general  ufe  of  tea*  in  the  pre- 
sent times,   than  was  formerly  the  cuf- 

tom; 

*  The  practice  of  drinking  a  vegetable  infusion  after  din- 
ner, is,  probably,  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  first  adopted  by  the  Monks,  long  before  the  tea 
leaf  was  introduced  into  this  kingdom  from  China.  This 
custom  was,  perhaps,  originally  founded  on  mtdical  princi- 
ples j  some  grateful  bitter,  prepared  possibly  from  wild 
plants,  having  been  by  the  Medho-Tbeofogians  of  those  days, 
esteemed  useful  (as  in  the  present  times)  to  assist  digestion, 
particularly  in  persons  who  led  sedentary  lives,  as  the  major 
part  of  such  communities  were,  from  the  nature  of  the>ir 
institutions,  in  some  measure  compelled  to  do. 

The  infusion  now  taken  under  the  name  of  tea,  is,  to 
most  persons  (if  not  drunk  too  hot,  and  if  mixed  with  a 
due  proportion  of  cream  and  sugar)  a  pleasant,  refreshing, 
and  wholesome  beverage, 
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torn;  but  few  have  taken  Into  the  ac- 
count the  too  prevailing  ufe  of  wine 
and  fpirits,  by  which  this  train  of  dif- 
«afes,  under  different  forms,  has  been 
rendered  more  frequent,  as  well  as 
more  difficult  to  fubdue  by  medicine. 
Many  other  circumftances  of  modern 
luxury  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
increafe  their  variety. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Darwin* 
"that  wine,  given  to  children  as  a  reward, 
is  frequently  attended  with  very  bad  ef- 
feds,  as  teaching  them  to  believe  that 
wine  is  a  valuable  acquifition  ;  and  in 
this  refpecfl,  often  unguardedly,  laying 
the  foundation  for  their  future  love  of 
it,  even  to  intoxication  anddifeafe. 

The  health  of  children  is  alio  injured, 
and  inflammatory  difeafes  are  frequent- 
ly produced,  by  that  fpecies  of  tempo- 
rary repletion  which  they  meet  with 
during  their  fchool  vacations;  when 
wine  is  often  given  to  them  in  addi- 
tion 

*  See  Darwin's  Plan  for  Female  Education,  4to.  Jcbnsop.. 
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tion  to  other  indulgences  of  the  table, 
which  they  had  been  perfectly  unaccus- 
tomed to  when  at  fchool.  Butnotwith- 
{landing  thefe  circumftances  occur  fo 
frequently,  yet  their  friends  refled  not 
on  their  effe&s,  till  illnefs  follows,  which 
is  fometirnes  (even  then)  attributed  to 
very  different  caufes.  Occafional  in- 
dulgence in  the-  luxuries  of  the  table, 
with  the  addition  of  more  than  our  ac- 
customed quantity  of  wine  produces  the 
fame  temporary  ill  effeds  in  adults,  and 
even  in  thofe  perfons  who  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  life  ;  as  is  very  frequently  ex- 
perienced at  public  entertainments,  and 
large  dinner  parties:  where  induced 
by  cuftom  and  the  example  of  our  fur- 
rounding  convivial  friends,  wine,  to- 
gether with  Simulating  food  is  inadver- 
tently taken  to  excefs,  though  not  to  fuch 
extent,  as  to  produce  ficknefs,  or  adual 
intoxication. 

Sudden  changes  from  temperate,  to 

intemperate  modes  of  living,  have  in 

o  many 
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many  cafes  been  productive  of  the  mod 
incurable  difeafes.  A  linking  inftance 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark  occurred  in 
old  Parr,  who,  at  the  advancSRtge  of 
130,  was  in  perfed  health,  and  poflefled 
the  "  mens  fana  in  corpore  fano."  Some 
years  before  his  death,  his  eyes,  and 
memory,  began  to  fail,  but  at  the  above 
period,  he  performed  his  ufual  work, 
and  was  accuftorned  even  to  the  labo- 
rious exercife  of  threfhing  in  a  barn. 
In  his  153d  year  the  king  being  defi- 
rous  to  fee  him,  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  London,  but  when  at  court,  his  ufual 
mode  of  living  was  fo  totally  changed, 
that  he  died  very  foon  after.  Dr.  Har- 
vey, who  opened  his  body,  could  not 
difcover  the  lead  fymptom  of  decay  in 
any  part  of  it;  he  was  therefore  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  of  plethora,  having 
been  too  liberally  treated  by  the  king's 
fervants. 

Another  inftance   is  related  by   the 
late  Sir  John  Floyer,  of  Richard  Lloyd, 

a  poor 
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a  poor  labouring  man,  born  within  two 
miles  of  Montgomery,  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  133,  and  was  a  ftrong  upright 
man,  could  walk  well,  had  a  good  fet 
of  teeth,  and  no  grey  hairs;  could  hear 
difthivflly,  and  read  without  fpe&acles: 
his  food  was  bread  and  cheefe,  and  but- 
ter; and  his  drink,  whey,  butter-milk, 
ox  water,  and  nothing  elfe;  but  being, 
by  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  per- 
fuaded  to  eat  flefh  meat,  and  drink  malt 
liquor,    he  very  foon  after,  died. 

Apoplexy,  dropfy,  palfy  and  other 
fatal  difeafes  have,  it  mail  be  acknow- 
ledged, been  alfo  produced  by  changes 
too  fuddenly  adopted  from  an  intempe- 
rate, to  a  temperate  mode  of  life ;  which 
proves  that  neither  alteration  fhould  be 
too  abruptly  commenced. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  ftrong 
wines,  and  more  particularly  of  ardent 
fpirit,  are  fir  ft  produced  on  the  ftomach, 
and  from  thence  propagated  through 
the  whole  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  hence 
g  2  arifes 
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arifes  the  conftant  third,  owing  to  in- 
creafed  abforption,  occafioned  by  the 
ftimulus  of  the  vinous  fpirit ;  hence 
follow  the  tremor  and  mental  dejedion, 
in  confequence  of  the  langour  that  fuo 
ceeds  to  increafed  exertion.  On  the 
liver  wine  and  fpirits  feeni  to  exert  a 
peculiar  action — the  biliary  fecretions 
are  deranged;  the  bile  neceflarily  be- 
comes vitiated,  its  regular  courfe  inter- 
rupted, and  its  falutary  ufes  loft  to  the 
conftitution  :  the  fpleen  too  is  often 
affected,  and  becomes  enlarged,  proba- 
bly, from  the  fame  kcaufe.  Appear- 
ances that  may  every  day  be  met  with, 
in  fome  degree  illuftrate  this,  fuch  as 
the  effects  produced  on  the  livers  of 
fwine  fattened  by  the  diftillers,  who  ufe 
the  fpirituous  fediments  of  barrels  for 
this  purpofe,  and  alfo  the  refiduum  of 
the  grain.  Thefe  animals,  fo  fed,  and 
kept  at  reft  (which  greatly  affifis  the 
other  means)  would  univerfally  die  of 
dijeafed  livers  ^  if  not  flaughtered  in  due 
time.  Hoifes 
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Horfes  too,  daring  the  winter  months, 
when  they  have  been  long  kept  ina 
warm  ftable,  and  at  the  fame  time  have 
been  highly  fed  with  corn,  are  fre- 
quently fubjedt  to  a  kind  of  jaundice, 
which  is  evinced,  by  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  becoming  of  a  yellow  tinge.  This 
complaint  (owing  to  the  ftimulating 
quality  of  their  food,  in  addition  to  the 
heat  excited  by  their  clothing,  &x.) 
may  be  moft  effectually  removed,  by 
giving  them  green  fucculent  vegetables: 
and  as  the  feafon  of  fpring  advances, 
the  turning  of  them  out  to  grafs  will 
always  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
near  this  city,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
being  an  excellent  chymift,  is  alfo  well 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  improved 
doc\rines  which  relate  to  the  animal 
ceconomy.  The  method  pradftifed  by 
him  for  keeping  his  horfes  in  full  health 
and  ftrength,  is,  that  of  a  well  regulated 
mode  of  feeding  them,  and,  during  the 
g  3  winter 
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winter  feafon,  fupplying  them  once  a 
week  with  germinating  beans,  which  are 
eafily  prepared,  by  putting  a  quantity 
into  a  ftable  bucket,  and  pouring  as 
much  foft  water  as  will  merely  cover 
them ;  in  which  ftate  they  fhould  remain 
three  or  four  days,  when  they  will 
begin  to  throw  out  fhoots,  and  in  this 
condition  the  horfes  will  eat  them  with 
great  eagernefs,  and  advantage  to  their 
health.  From  the  quantity  of  fixed  air 
contained  in  them,  their  operation  is 
generally  diuretic. 

Finding  then  that  dry  oats,  if  given 
to  excefs,  accompanied  by  other  Simu- 
lating circumftances,  as  artificial  heat, 
&c.  produce  effe&s  on  thefe  ufeful 
animals,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  ftrong 
fermented  liquors  occafion  to  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  may  we  not  by  analogy 
infer,  that  oats  in  the  fiomach  of  a 
horfe,  may,  by  fermentation  there, 
produce  a  kind  of  ardent  fpir it,  by  doing 
this,  affed  the  liver,  and  by  promoting 

the 
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the  abforption  of  a  portion  of  the  bile, 
occafion  the  appearance  of  jaundice? 

Some  horfes  are  reported,  by  farriers 
who  have  examined  them  after  death, 
to  have  "  died  rotten."  The  cafe  here 
feems  to  be,  that  the  liver  having  firft 
become  difeafed  from  the  caufes  before 
mentioned,  the  lungs  partaking  alfo 
of  difeafe,  are  fecondarily  affe&ed,  and 
matter  having  been  formed  in  confe- 
quence  of  previous  inflammation,  the 
animals  are  fometimes  found  to  have 
died  with  more  than  half  the  fubftance 
of  their  lungs  wafted,  from  whence 
I  prefume  has  arifen  the  idea  of  their 
being  "  rotten." 

Similar  morbid  appearances  are  like- 
wife  often  met  with  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  amongft  the  votaries  of  Bacchus- 
It  cannot  have  efcaped  the  notice  of 
many  perfons,  and  of  farmers  and  gra- 
ziers in  particular,  that  cows,  are  a 
race  of  animals  not  fubjedl  to  the 
fame  train  of  difeafes,  whereby  horfes 

are 
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are  apt  to  be  affected,  though  they  are 
by  no  means  entirely  free  from  com- 
plaints: but  not  being  at  any  time  fed 
with  corn  as  horfes  are,  and  living  for 
the  moft  part  upon  green  vegetables, 
in  the  open  air,  their  health  in  general 
feems  to  be  far  better,  and  their  bodies 
kept  in  a  more  laxative  ftate  ;  as  cannot 
but  have  been  obferved  by  any  one, 
who  has  been  accuftomed  to  walk  much 
through  their  paftures. 

The  principle  here  referred  to,  name* 
ly,  the  falutary  effecl  of  a  vegetable  diet, 
as  to  its  influence  on  the  bile,  (which 
has  been  proved  by  analization  to  be 
the  fame  compound  in  all  animals  hav- 
ing ftomachs  and  inteftines)  feems  to  be 
applicable  to  the  cafe  of  men  :  and  per- 
haps the  greater  number  of  perfons  who 
fuffer  from  habitual  conftipation,  would 
experience  more  relief  from  a  due  at- 
tention to  fuch  a  cooling  fyftem  of  diet, 
judicioufly  proportioned  to  other  kinds 
of  food,  than  from  any  advertifed  me- 
dicine 
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dicine,  that  has  ever  been  impofed  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  public,  to  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofes  ;  and  which,  unfor- 
tunately, fuch  patients  are  continually 
fuppqfing  themfelves  under  the  neceffity 
of  having  recourfe  to. 

Some  years  pad:  when  the  liver  of  the 
turkey  was  more  efteemed  as  an  epi- 
curean rarity,  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  when  the  body  of  the  bird  was  fa- 
crificed  to  the  enlargement  of  its  liver, 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Gin  confti- 
tuted  the  chief  part  of  its  fullenance; 
which  always  produced   the  defired  ef- 

Dr.  Darwin  fuppofes  that  the  fable  of 
Promotheus,  who  had  a  vulture  perpe- 
tually preying  upon  his  liver,  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  fiealing  fire  from  heaven, 
was  hieroglyphically  intended  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  warning,  to  deter  dram  drinkers 
from  their  pernicious  pradices.  It  is 
clear  that  affe6tions  of  the  liver,  in  con- 
fequence  of  vinous  exceffes,  were  well 

known 
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known  at  the  time  Shakefpear  wrote 
many  of  his  plays,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  pointed  remarks : 

"  With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come, 
And  let  my  li<ver  rather  heat  njo'uh  njo'ine^ 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans." 

Merchant  of  Vance. 

The  fame  idea  is  conveyed  alio  in 
the  following  : 

"  Tho>  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  ftrong  and  lufty ; 
For  in  my  youth  1  never  did  apply 
Hot,  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood ; 

■  therefore  my  age 

Is  as  a  lufly  winter,  frofty  but  kindly." 

Jk  You  Like  It, 

Wine  or  fpirits,  therefore,  muft  of 
neceffity,  prevent,  inftead  of  promote  di- 
gelTion  :  and  though  bitter  medicines, 
which  are  called  bracers,  are  frequently 
found  ufeful  by  affifting  the  abforption 
of  chyle,  when  the  digeftive  fun&ions 
have  been  weakened  by  difeafe ;  yet 
their  too  frequent  ufe,  mull,  in  fome 
way,  (perhaps  not  immediately  appa- 
rent) be  injurious  to  the  conflitution. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  principle  Dr.  Darwin  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  "  hop  made  ufe  of  in 
beer  drank  at  our  meals,  may,  as  a 
medicine,  be  taken  advantageoufly  ;  but, 
like  all  other  ftimuli,  muft  be  injurious 
as  an  article  of  our  daily  diet ;"  and  by 
adding  to  the  noxious  quality  of  the 
fpirit  contained  in  malt  liquor,  muft 
contribute  to  the  produ&ion  of  various 
difeafes." 

The  hop  has  been  fuppofed  in  feme 
degree  to  contribute  to  the  production 
of  gravel  in  the  kidnies;  as  intemperate 
wine  drinkers  are  more  fubjedl  to  the 
gout,  and  ale  drinkers  to  the  gravel; 
in  the  formation  of  both  which  difeafes, 
Dr.  D.  is  of  opinion,  "  that  the  alcohol 
or  fpirit  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
agent."* 

It  has  been  generally  imagined  that 
hops  were  neceffary  to  prevent  the  aci- 
dity of  beer  ;  and  that  it  was  the  bitter 
quality  of  the   hop  which  effected  this 

purpofe  ; 

*  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol,  ad. 
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purpofe;  but  this  has  been  found  not  to 
have  been  the  cafe:  the  bitter  indeed 
prevents  the  palate  from  difcovering 
acid  fo  foon,  as  may  be  obferved  by 
mixing  extract  of  gentian  with  vinegar  ; 
but  from  fome  experiments  which  have 
lately  been  made  to  afcertain  this,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that,  it  is  the  rejinous 
principle,  and  not  the  bitter  quality  of 
the  hop,  which  prevents,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,   beer  becoming  acid. 

Other  difagreeable  and  frequently 
fatal  effeds  relult  from  the  abundant 
ufe  of  fermented  liquors,  independent 
of  the  bodily  accidents  to  which  intem- 
perate drinkers  are  liable  during  intoxi- 
cation. One  melancholy  reflection  wor- 
thy of  remark  is,  that  fuch  perfons  very 
rarely  recover  from  fevere  attacks  of 
what  are  termed  putrid  fevers ;  the  ftimu* 
lating  powers  of  wine,  which  they  have; 
habitually  employed  (when  in  health) 
having  fuperfeded  every  other  ftimu- 
lant,  which  it  may  be  neceffary  to  have 

recourfe; 
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recourfe  to  in  thefe  difeafes.  The  ex- 
amples which  might  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  this,  are  fo  numerous,  that  it 
will  be  unneceffary  to  detail  them  in 
particular.  Such  muft  occur  to  the 
recolledion  of  every  perfon :  So  true  is 
it  in  thefe  inftances,  that  wine 

"  Which  nature  did  intend 

T'  enlarge  our  life,  perverts  its  end." 

Butler's  Satires. 

The  advocates  for  "afhort  life  and  a 
merry  one,"  are  here  (even  upon  their 
own  favourite  principles)  under  the 
greateft  of  all  poilible  mistakes,  except 
with  regard  to  the  former  part  of  the 
fentence.  That  lives  have  been  fhortened 
by  fuch  exceffes,  may  be  proved  by  in- 
numerable examples  ;  but  we  cannot, 
I  apprehend,  very  confidently  admit 
that  much  real  mirth  has  been  obtained, 
if  we  trace  inebriation  through  all  its 
confequences;  the  next  day's  head-ach, 
the  naufea,  the  feverifh  heat,  the  lan- 
guor, and  the  depraved  appetite,  of 
which  it  is  generally  productive,  even  if 
h  the 
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the  inconveniences  flop  there :  and 
though  drinking  is  frequently  had  re- 
courfe  to,  as  a  refuge  from  misfortune, 
it  is  undoubtedly  an  ill-judged  one; 
and  proves  a  folace  fo  fhort-lived,  that, 
when  its  effect  is  part,  the  fpirits  com- 
monly fink  as  much  below  their  ufual 
tone,  as  they  had  before,  been  raifed 
above  it.  Hence  a  repetition  of  the 
dofe  becomes  neceflary;  and  hence  alfo 
it  is,  that  they  who  have  the  greatell 
flow  of  fpirits  when  bordering  on  in- 
toxication, are  the  mod  depreffed  and 
difpirited  when  fober.  Let  him  who 
drinks,  merely  to  "  drive  care  away," 
reflect,  that  he 

-■"  Drinks  but  to  forget,  nor  fees 
That  melancholy,  (loth,  fevere  difeafe, 
Memory  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought — 
Death's  harbingers — lie  latent  in  the  draught  ; 
That  in  the  flowers  which  wreath  the  fparklingbowl, 
Fell  adders  hrfs,  and  poifonous  ferpents  roll." 

Prior, 

Wine  therefore  we   find.,  though   it 
occafionally  ll  rejoices  the  heart  of  man," 

is 
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is  by  no  means  a  promoter  of  longevity, 
fince  we  have  known  that  thofe  who 
neverdvank  it,  have  attained  the  longeft 
and  mod  healthy  lives  :  indeed,  as  a 
powerful  ftimulant  that  accelerates  the 
confumption  of  vital  power,  it  muft  tend 
very  much,  when  ufed  too  frequently, 
or  unnecefTarily,  to  Jhorten  life. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  perfons  afflicted  with  true  gout 
(except  by  inheritance)  who  have  not 
been  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  the 
daily  habit  of  drinking  fermented  liquors. 
The  following  extradl  from  a  treatife  on 
the  gout,  by  the  great  Sydenham,  who  was 
juftly  efleemed  one  of  the  belt  prac- 
titioners, and  moll  faithful  recorders  of 
his  day  ;  who  alfo  fell  a  martyr  to  that 
difeafe  (which  he  has  fo  accurately  de- 
fcribed,  in  the5<2dyear  of  his  age,  1689), 
{hews  the  opinion  then  entertained  of 
the  effects  of  wine  on  gouty  habits  : 

"As  to  wine,   though  the   common 

proverb  intimates  that  whether  a  perfon 

h  2  does 
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does  or  does  not  drink  wine,  he  will 
have  the  gout ;  yet  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  a  number  of  gouty- 
patients,  that  wine  is  detrimental :  nei- 
ther do  we  grant  that  wine,  ufed  by 
way  of  common  drink,  helps  digeftion  ; 
but  rather  affert  that  it  deftrovs  it,  un- 
lefs  in  fuch  as  have  drank  it  for  a  long 
time  :  for  wine  certainly  depraves  the 
ferments  of  the  body,  and  waftes  the 
natural  fpirits;  and  hence  I  conceive  it 
is,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  gout, 
afihma,  palfy,  dropfy,  and  other  cold 
difeafes.  Furthermore  the  continued,, 
and  the  immoderate  ufe  of  wine  ener- 
vates the  body."* 

The  benefit  which  may  medicinally 
be  obtained  from  wine,  or  fpirituous 
liquors,  to  counterad  expofure  to  ex- 
treme cold,  if  reforted  to  as  a  cuftom- 
ary  ufage,  is  a  very  delufive,  and  a  very 
deftruciive  one:  nor  do  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coldeft  regions  of  the  north  af- 
ford 

*  Swan's  Sydenham,  8vo» 
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ford  any  argument  in  juftification  of 
fuch  a  practice.  They  have  their  furs 
to  comfort  them,  and  enable  them  to 
Tefift  the  cold;  but  the  ufe  of  fpirits  is 
little  known  amongft  them,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  ordinarily  recurred  to, 
although  greedily  drank,  when  acci- 
dentally met  with. 

In  the  winter,  among  ourfelves,  par- 
ties are  often  formed  for  the  purpofe 
of  conviviality  and  focial  enjoyment; 
upon  which  occafions,  wine,  and  other 
liquors  of  the  fpirituouskind,  are  gene- 
rally efleemed  as  welcome  and  necef- 
fary  accompaniments.  Armlirong,  in- 
deed, if  not  cautioufly  confidered,  or  if 
interpreted  too  favourably,  is  capable 
of  being  brought  as  an  authority  for 
fuch  indulgencies : 

lt  Pale  humid  winter  loves  the  generous  board, 
The  meal  more  copious,  and  a  warmer  fare; 
And  longs  with  old  wood  and  old  wine  to  cheer 

His  quaking  heart." 

"  Art  of  Preserving  Health," 

h  3  The 
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The  proper  underftanding  of  this 
paflTageT  perhaps,  would  be,  by  refer- 
ring it  to  the  agreeable,  the  duke,  not  to 
the  utile,  or  the  expedient,  with  refpecft 
to  health.  But  as  the  fubjed  of  thefe 
pages  is  not  mere  pleafurable  gratifica- 
tion, but  health  alone,  it  may  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  enter  a  caveat  again  ft  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  wine  in  general,  as 
friendly  to  warmth,  and  as  a  counter- 
adlor  of  winter's  cold.  Nor  (hall  I  fcru- 
ple  to  affert,  that  fo  far  as  health  is  re- 
garded, the  external  means  of  prevent- 
ing cold,  together  with  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  wine  or  fpirits,  will,  if  repeated 
at  proper  intervals,  do  more  towards 
keeping  up  general  warmth,  than  any 
fuch  ftimulants  taken  to  excefs.  For 
in  this  way  they  prove  very  deftru<5live 
to  life,  by  rendering  the  body  more 
languid,  after  the  exertion  is  abated, 
and  confequently  in  a  fituation  to  fuf- 
fer  more  from  the  impreffion  of  a  cold 
atmofphere.     In  confirmation  of  this, 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Darwin*  relates  an  inftance  of  two 
men,  who  fet  out  on  foot  to  travel  in 
the  fnow,  one  of  whom  drank  two  or 
three  glaffes  of  brandy  before  they  be- 
gan their  journey  ;  the  other  contented 
himfelf  with  his  ufual  diet  and  potation; 
the  former  perifhed  in  fpite  of  any  af- 
fiftance  his  companion  could  afford  him ; 
the  latter  performed  his  journey  with 
fafety.  In  this  cafe  the  ftimulus  of 
the  brandy,  added  to  the  exertions  of 
walking,  fo  weakened  the  dram  drinker, 
that  the  cold  fooner  deftroyed  him; 
that  is,  he  retained  not  power  to  pro- 
duce fufficient  heat  to  fupply  the  wade 
of  it. 

The  inference,  however,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ufe  of  wine,  in  cafes  of 
extreme  cold,  is  not  to  be  adduced  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  wine  copiomly 
taken,  in  winter  particularly,  under  the 
idea  of  habitually  excluding,  or  coun- 
teracting cold.     And    no  doubt   more 

genial 

*  Zoonomia,  vol.  2d. 
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genial  and  truly  beneficial  warmth 
may  be  obtained  from  a  good  fire,  warm 
clothing,  and  gentle  exercife,  than  any 
quantity  of  wine  (the  more  the  woife), 
can  poffibly  produce;  and  this  too, 
without  offering  violence  to  nature,  or 
producing  any  of  thofe  inconveniences 
which  may  be  expe&ed  from  wine  alone. 

Having  ftated  every  thing  material 
that  has  occurred  to  me  at  prefent  re- 
fpe&ing  wine,  and  perhaps  more  than 
may  be  neceffary  to  prove  its  injurious 
effecfls  when  improperly  drank,  I  (hall 
now  fubjoin  a  few  words  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  dijlilled Jplrits ;  which,  when  taken 
injudicioufly,  are  generally  productive 
of  the  worft  confequences,  though  of- 
tentimes recommended,  and  taken  with 
the  beft  intentions,  nay  frequently  pre- 
ferred, and  even  fan&ioned,  by  many 
of  the  faculty. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  infill  that  thefe 
are  never  ufeful  or  neceffary;  —  but  I 
believe  it  may  be  with  truth  averred, 

that 
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that  for  one  inftance  where  their  inter- 
nal ufe  may  be  falutary,  there  are  fifty  - 
or  more  where  it  is  evidently  prejudi- 
cial. I  will  here  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  mod  glaring  miftaken  ideas  concern- 
ing their  ufe,  under  the  different  names 
of  Gin,  Rum,  and  Brandy;  all  other 
fpirituous  cordials,  being  compounded 
from  one  or  more  of  thefe  liquors. 

The  firft  is  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  the 
ripe  berry  of  the  juniper  tree,  having 
been  firft  infufed  in  a  due  proportion 
of  ardent  fpirit,  or  brandy:  an  inferior 
kind  of  gin  is  prepared  by  diftilling 
Engliih  brandy  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  common  turpentine.  The  efifen- 
tial  oil  of  the  juniper  berry,  as  well  as 
a  watery  infufion  of  it,  pofleffing  a  di- 
uretic quality,  Gin  has  frequently  been 
taken  by  perfons  fubjefl  to  the  ftone 
and  gravel,  as  a  medicine  very  likely  ta 
relieve,  if  not  to  cure  them.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  the  objed  of  thefe  Remarks 
to  enter  at  large  upon  the  theory  of 

fuch 
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fuch  complaints,  in  order  to  prove  the 
mifchiefs  that  are  daily  committed  by 
perfons  ignorant  of  the  real  effects  of 
this  pernicious  fpirit. 

Diluting  fluids,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
if  taken  in  large  quantities,  will  often 
(mechanically  as  it  were)  by  quickly 
paffing  through  the  kidnies,  wafh  away 
gravel  when  formed;  and  affifted  by 
other  chemical  remedies  called  fclvents* 
will  fometimes  prevent  the  formation 
of  gravel  altogether.  But  the  cafe  is 
very  different  where  any  fpirit  is  taken 
with  this  intention  ;  the  fuppofed  means 
of  cure,  absolutely  promoting,  and 
keeping  up  the  difeafe:  and  I  believe 
an  inftance  has  never  occurred  of  a  pati- 
ent having  been  cured  of  ftc?ie,  or  even 
of  gravel,   by  drinking  gin  and  water. 

Rum,  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  the  fugar 
cane,  after  due  fermentation,  contains 

an 

*  It  must  be  understood  that,  when  speaking  of  solvents, 
I  allude  to  alkaline  solutions,  derated  waters.  Sec.  and  not  to  any 
quack  nostrum,  the  composition  of  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
main secret. 
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an  effential  oil  of  a  very  peculiar,  and, 
to  many  perfons,  of  a  very  pleafant  fla- 
vour. As  in  this  fpirit,  more  effential 
oil  abounds  than  in  a  like  quantity  of 
brandy,  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  lefs 
hurtful;  nay,  it  has  been  efteemed  de- 
mulcent, and  nutritious,  and  on  this 
account,  has  been  taken  by  many  pati- 
ents affli&ed  with  pulmonary,  or  con- 
fumptive  complaints,  as  well  as  in 
coughs  of  different  kinds:  —  a  well 
known  remedy  in  the  former  cafes,  is 
"  rum  and  milk;1  in  the  latter,  this  fpirit 
mixed  with  honey,    lemon,    &x. 

In  the  true  confumption  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  affuredly  improper,  through 
all  the  ftages  of  this  formidable  difeafe ;  to- 
wards the  latter  periods  of  fome  coughs, 
when  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  have 
fubfided,  and  weaknefs  has  been  the 
confequence,  it  may  not  be  fo  highly 
prejudicial  (when  greatly  diluted)  as  at 
the  commencement  of  fuch  complaints; 
but  even  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  a  remedy 

of 
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of  fb  dangerous  a  tendency,  fometimes 
proving  an  unfufpe&ed  introduction  to 
its  habitual  ufe,  that,  confidering  the 
number  of  remedies,  fuperior  in  their 
efFe<5is,  and  lefs  dangerous  in  their  con- 
fequences,  it  cannot  be  neceffary  to 
have  recourfe  to  Rum,  though  efteemed 
and  recommended,  by  vulgar  opinion, 
as  V  a  never  failing  cure." 

The  principal  materials  from  which 
Brandy,  (or  fpirit  of  wine,  as  it  is  called) 
is  obtained,  I  have  before  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  thefe  Remarks  :  its 
colouring  matter  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  burnt  fugar,  or  an  infufion  of 
oak  {havings ;  a  fmall  proportion  of  ei- 
ther, will  impart  a  brown  colour  to  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  ;  and  have  the 
advantage,  when  fo  diffufed,  of  being 
almoft  taftelefs  and  inodorous. 

This  fpirit  is,  I  apprehend,  even  by 
healthy  perfons,  in  more  frequent  re- 
queft  than  either  gin,  or  rum.  It  has 
been  often  recommended  by  phyficians 

to 
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to  perfons  with  weakly  ftomachs  in  pre* 
ference  to  wine;  this  having  fometimes 
(by  running  into  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation,) proved  painful  and  trouble- 
fome,  occasioning  heartburn,  flatulen- 
cies, &c. 

Dr.  Lettfom*  aflerts  that,  whenever 
he  hears  patients  plead  for  fome  fubfli- 
tute  for  beer,  or  wine,  under  the  idea 
of  their  ct  turning  four  on  the  Jlomach"  his 
fears  are  alarmed,  and  his  endeavours 
excited,  to  pluck  the  unfufpicious  pati- 
ent from  the  brink  of  deftru^ion  ;  this 
plea  feldom  being  made  till  the  exhi- 
larating influence  of  fpirit  has  been  ex- 
perienced; and  therefore  {he  remarks) 
not  a  moment  fhould  be  loft  in  warning 
fuch  perfons  of  their  danger. 

The  late  excellent  Dr.  Fothergill  is 
faid  to  have  declared  a  fhort  time  before 
his  death,  that  he  greatly  repented, 
and  felt  infinite  concern,  at  the  idea  of 
having  either  prefcribed,  or  fandioned, 
i  a  prac- 

*  JLondon  Medical  Memoirs,,  vol.  i. 
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a-  practice  of  this  kind  ;  having  had  occa- 
Con  to  obferve  the  very  unfortunate  ha- 
bits in  thefe  refpe&s,  which  had  un- 
guardedly ftolen  on  fome  of  his  patients. 
For  thofe  eru&ations,  or  rifings  on 
the  ftomach,  as  they  are  called,  fome- 
times  occafioned  by  eating  goofe,  or  pig, 
or  other  highly  flavoured  oily  food,  fpi- 
rits,  or  liqueurs,  are  often  taken.  When 
the  defired  effed  is  produced  by  thefe 
means,  their  adion  mull  not  be  confi- 
deredas  that  of  ajjifting  the  digeftion,  (as 
is  vulgarly  fuppofed),  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  of  Simulating  the  ftomach 
to  contrad,  and  to  propel  its  contents 
into  the  inteftines,  before  digeftion  is 
completed.  Strong  old  cheefe  will,  with 
many  perfons,  have  a  fimilar  effect;  but 
a  glafs  of  cold  water,  or  a  meat-fpoon- 
ful  of  finely  powdered  charcoal,  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  water,  would  (as  far  as  the  effect 
goes)  be  to  the  full  as  certain,  andmuch 
lefs  prejudicial  to  the  organs  of  digef- 
tion.     The  ferious  fober  clafs  of  men 

(as 
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(as  they  are  termed)  who  mod  evenings 
take  their  brandy  or  rum  and  water, 
are,  by  no  means,  aware  of  the  degree 
in  which  they  injure  their  digeftive. 
faculties,  and  consequently  their  gene- 
ral health,  by  indulging  in  fuch  defiruc- 
tive  habits;  and  which,  at  one  period 
or  other  of  their  lives,  will  certainly, 
prove  their  effects  mentally  or  corpore- 
ally, or  perhaps  by  both  ways  ;  for  the 
dofe,  being  generally  increased,  feidom 
fails  to  occafion  fome  one,  or  more,  of 
that  numerous  train  of  difeafes  ufually 
attendant  on  fuch  caufes;  of  which  I 
have  myfelf  witnefled  many  linking  and 
melancholy  examples. 

Inltances  aifo  might  be  enumerated 
of  both  fexes,  who  opprefled  frequently 
by  affii&ion,  anxiety,  folitude,  difap- 
ppintment,  &c.  are  too  often  tempted  to 
alleviate  their  cares,  and  to  difcard  their 
forrows,  (for  a  time  at  leaft)  by  the  ex-, 
hilarating,  or  anodyne  remedy  of  fpiritsr 
either  genuine,  or  mixed  with  water. 

i  2  If 
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If  the  encouragement -to  putfue  this 
plan  does  not  lead  fuch  perfons  to  an 
habitual  practice  of  drinking,  they  may 
perhaps  reap  temporary  eaje,  and  efcape 
the  danger;  but  this  is  a  good  fortune 
which  fo  feldom  happens,  that  the  ex- 
periment is  always  very  dangerous,  and 
the  event  is  always  very  doubtful. 

Dr.  Lettfom  obferves,  that   there  is 
Something  in  Spirituous   liquors  fo   in- 
jurious to   the   human   frame,     that  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid  in  dif- 
couraging  their  ufe. 

Did  we  ferioufly  confider  their  per- 
nicious effects,  when  we  refled  on  their 
general  tendency,  we  fhould  molt  pro- 
bably be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
H  violent  but  flow  poifons,  are  taken 
daily;  and  that  a  little  cullom  renders 
their  effe&s  firft  grateful,  and  at  length 
neceflary  ;  whilft  the  changes  they  in- 
troduce into  the  ftrufture,  and  fundions 
of  our  bodies,  efcape  our  notice." 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  we  have  to  lament  with  a 
modern  author,*  that  "  the  epithet  of 
Jlrong,  being  applied  to  beer ;  and  fpirit y 
being  given  to  brandy;  may  have  induced 
many  perfons  to  iuppofe  that  ale  pro- 
duced flre?igth,  and  that  brandy  created 
fpirits.  Thus  it  may  alfo  be  confidered 
as  an  unfortunate  circumftance,  that 
brandy  is  called  aqua  vitce,  and  eau  de  vle\. 
in  confequence  of  which,  it  has  proved 
to  nations  who  never  heard  of  the 
Englilh  term  fpirit,  to  be  aqua  mortis,  or 
eau  de  mart"  Thus,  in  one  of  our  fa- 
vourite comedies,  the  fame  idea  is  in- 
culcated—tc  Strongest,  to  be  fure,  or  how 
fhould  we  beftrong  who  drink  it."cj*  As 
a  jeu  de  mot  this  may  not  be  amifs,  but 
medicinally  fpeaking,  the  conclufion 
afluredly  does  not  follow. 

Of  all  the  baneful  compofitions  pre- 
pared with  ardent  fpirit,  Shrub  is  perhaps 
the  leaft  fo,  if  diluted  with  a  proper 
1  3  quantity 

*  The  Four  Ages,  &c.  by  W..  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  8ve* 
Cadell. 

f  Beaux  Stratagem. 
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quantity  of  water,  becaufe  a  very  large 
proportion  (poffibly  nearly  one  half  of 
the  liquor)  becomes  in  reality  a  kind 
of  mucilage,  (which  is  nutritious)  by 
means  of  the  fugar  and  fruit  contained 
in  it. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  medical  gen- 
tleman of  great  refpe&ability,  who 
drinks  no  ale,  or  wine,  but  has  for  many 
years  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  taking 
rum  and  water,  after  his  meals,  only ; 
prepared  by  an  exafl  but  fmall  mea- 
fure  of  the  fpirit,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  fugar ;  this  too  he  does 
with  little  inconvenience  to  his  general 
health;  yet  even  he  is  by  no  means  free 
from  gout. 


IT  may  perhaps  generally  be  afterted 
in  favour  of  abftinence  from  ftrong  fer- 
mented liquors,  that  the  temperate  man 
is,  in  reality,  the  greateft  epicure,  and 
the  trueft  voluptuary ;  for  fuch  undoubt- 
edly 
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edly  he  is,  fo  far  as  the  perfection  of 
enjoyment,  depends  on  the  perfection 
of  the  human  faculties  of  mind  and 
body.  He  can  alfo  with  lefs  rifk  to  his 
conftitution,  partake  in  the  indulgence, 
and  fuftain  the  confequences  of  occafi- 
onal  feftivity,  than  the  habitually  in- 
temperate :  fuch  an  one,  Horace  well 
obferves  (with  a  flight  alteration) 

"  Can  jovial  wander,  when  the  rolling  year 
Brings  back  the  feftal  day  to  better  chear; 
Or  when  his  wafted  ftrength  he  wou'd  reftore, 
When  years  approach,  and  age's  feeble  hour 
A  diff'rent  treatment  claims  :   but  if  in  prime 
Of  youth,  and  health,  you  take  before  your  time 
The  ftimulants  of  life,  where  is  their  aid 
When  age,  or  ficknefs,  (hall  your  ftrength  invade  Vr 
Horace's  Satires,  b.  2. 

This  is  the  principle  which  is  here 
meant  to  be  inculcated,  not  to  throw 
blame  on  wine  indifcriminately%  or  to  re- 
commend the  entire  difufe  of  it,  but  ra- 
ther to  guard  againft  the  mjufe  of  that, 
which  as  a  valuable  medicine,  may  be 
referved  for  future,  and  fit  occafions. 

I  only 
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I  only  contend  that  wine  drank  immo- 
derately, is  not  a  necejfary,  nor  a  natural 
beverage;  yet  we  all  know  it  to  be 
fometimes  as  freely  taken,  as  if  it  were 
both.  It  is,  however,  not  necejfary,  other- 
wife  than  as  a  medicine  :  if  it  were  fot 
it  would  be  neceflary  for  all  descriptions 
of  perfons.  If  it  be  natural,  at  what 
precife  period  does  nature  originally  pro- 
claim her  want  of  it  ?  I  prefume  it 
will  not  be  affirmed  that  the  mother's 
breaft  fhould  teem  with  it;  fo  that  in 
very  early  infancy  nature  dees  not  re- 
quire it :  within  a  few  years  after  this, 
nature  feems  not  to  call  for  it,  becaufe, 
we  fee  great  numbers  of  young  perfons 
fare  compleatly  well,  without  it. — To- 
wards manhood  we  often  obferve  the 
higheft  health  ;.  the  fulleft  mental,  and 
corporeal  abilities,  without  the  aid  of  it. 
— Where  then  are  we  to  fix  the  point, 
at  which  the  ufe  of  it,  as  a  daily  fpecies 
of  potation,  is  imperioufly  called  for  by 
nature  ?  rather  I  fhould  fay,  where   is 

it 
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it  called  for  at  all,  but  as  other  medi- 
cines are,  occajionalty  ?  and  if  a  natural 
call  can  be  pleaded  for  any  other  ufe  of 
it,  it  feems  to  be  undeniable,  that  na- 
ture here  is  only  of  a  fecondary  order, 
an  acquired  nature,  a  Juper  induced  nature; 
in  reality,  a  dlfeafe.  Indeed  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  capacity  ac- 
quired by  pra&ice,  for  drinking  muck 
wine  (in  young  perfons  particularly) 
with  apparent  impunity,  is  a  Hire  fymp- 
torn  of  a  very  difordered  habit  or  frame 
of  body;  certainly  it  appears  fo,  if  we 
are  to  refer  o'uifelves  to  true  healthy, 
undifturbed  nature,  for  our  proper 
ftandard  :  juft  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a 
large  dofe  of  cpiumy  or  fome  other 
very  powerful  medicine  with  feeming 
impunity,  implies  a  real  deviation 
from  a  healthy  ftate,  in  any  other  cafe. 
We  know  that  very  young  children  for 
the  moft  part  naturally  diflike  the  very 
tafte  of  wine,  or  fpirits  ;  we  know  too, 
that  animals  abhor  both,  and  feldom  can 

be 
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be  made  to  take  either  but  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  lives.*  And  as  the 
healthy  ftomach  of  a  young  perfon  needs 
it  not,  fo  far  from  facilitating  his  diges- 
tion, wine,  given  in  any  confiderable 
quantity,  ferves  rather  to  interrupt  it, 
{hewing  evidently  that  vinous  fpirit  has 
nothing  very  concordant  with  our  nature. 
From  whence  the  inference  is  plain, 
that  he  who  can  bear  (whilfi:  young 
efpeciaily)  a  large  quantity,  without  ap- 
parent injury,  does  fo,  becaufe  by  force 
and  habit,  he  has  compelled  his  confti- 
tution  to  endure  it;  and  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  he  can  fuftain  thefe  in- 
juries without  immediate  inconveni- 
ence, or  Suffering,  he  is,  in  reality, 
fo  far  removed  from  the  native  and  ori- 
ginal healthinefs  of  his  conftitution. 
Let  us  then  carefully  examine  the  facts, 

and 

*  It  is  a  well  known  fa&,  that  the  growth  of  puppies 
may  be  considerably  checked,  by  forcing  them  to  live  upon 
Gin  or  any  other  ardent  spirit.  When  ladies'  lap-dcgs  were  a 
species  of  traffic  in  Paris,  this  was  the  method  said  to  have- 
been  pursued,  and  the  creatures  so  treated,  seldom  survived 
the  third  year. 
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and  we  (hall  foon  difcover,  whether  true 
nature  has  any  concern  herein.     Do  we 
•not  meet  with  many  inftances  of  difeafe, 
and  premature  old  age,  in  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  who,  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  wine, 
and  other  inflaming  liquors,  perhaps  ak- 
in oft  from  infancy,  or  at  leaft  from  very 
.early  years,  abfolutely  dare  not,   at  all 
times,  drink  a  glafs  of  fimple  cold  water ; 
•nor  even  at  their  meals   can   venture 
upon  this,   without  brandy,    or   wine, 
lirfl:  mixed  with  it,  for  fear  of  fpafms, 
or  gouty  affections  of  the  ftomach  ?  and 
can    this    be     efteemed     health  ? — can 
therefore  that  be  considered  as  a  natural 
and  healthy  practice,   which   is   able    to 
produce  effects  fo    far    removed    from 
health?  perhaps  indeed  a  better  crite- 
rion in   this  refpeci  of  a  truly  natural 
ftate  of  the  ftomach   (that  great  organ 
and    fcrurce  of    health)    could    not    be 
named,  than  the  circumftance  here  al- 
luded to,   viz.    the  being  able  between 
meals,  at  any  time,  to   bear  a  glafs  of 

cold 
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cold  water,  unlefs  fome  other  confi- 
derations  fhould  forbid  it ;  fince  it  may- 
be prefurned,  that  a  Oomach,  which  is 
capable  of  bearing,  at  any  time,  a  liquor 
fo  naturally  defigned  for  it,  has  received 
no  great  injury  from  the  ufe  of  heating 
liquors;  nor  can  any  ftomach  be  faid  to 
be  in  a  found  ftate,  with  which  fo  in- 
nocent a  fluid  would  not  agree  ;  allow- 
ance being  made  at  the  fame  time  for 
other  circumiiances. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  informed  me 
of  a  vifit  he  had  received  fome  years  ago 
from  a  refpeclable  old  clergyman,  who 
had  been  above  fifty  years  minifter  in 
his  parifh,  and  who  died  at  laft  purely 
from  an  accidental  circumftance,  no 
way  connected  with  his  old  age ;  to 
whom,  after  a  journey  from  the  coun- 
try on  a  cold  day,  he  offered  fome  re- 
frefhment.  The  old  gentleman,  with 
the  good  fpirits  and  alertnefs  habitual 
to  him,  defired  ct  only  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  a  glafs  of  water  :"  My  friend  in- 
treated 
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treated  him  to  mix  a  little  wine  with 
his  water  "  for  the  ftomach's  fake  :" — 
41  No,  (faid  the  old  divine)  I  have  always 
accuftomed  my  ftomach  to  bear  a  glafs 
of  cold  water  at  all  times,  as  a  teft  of 
health."  Yet  the  perfon  alluded  to, 
was  not  altogether  a  water  drinker,  and 
knew  well  the  proper  feafons,  both 
when  it  was  expedient  to  comply,  and 
when  prudent  to  defift.  But  he  kept  in 
view  the  criterion  and  principle  above 
ftated;  and  for  any  thing  that  feemed 
to  have  indicated  to  the  contrary,  might 
have  been  ftill  living,  healthy,  eredt, 
and  chearful. 

How  far  all  perfons  may  fafely  ven- 
ture to  imitate  the  example,  let  each 
refpeclively  judge  for  himfelf.  The 
conclufion,  however,  is  very  certain, 
that  fo  far  as  temperance,  with  refpecl 
Ilto  fermented  liquors,  can  be  pradifed 
Iconfiilently  with  former  habits,  or  where 
), lit  can  be  early  introduced  among  young 
/[{perfons  fo  as  to  preclude  the  forming  of 
k  bad 
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bad  habits,  fo  far,  it  is  an  experiment 
worth  the  attempting :  and  I  can  with 
truth  affert,  that  if  attention  to  thefe 
particulars^  joined  with  other  eftablifhed 
rules  of  temperance,  will  not  enfure 
life,  health,  and  its  enjoyments ;  intem- 
perance will  mod  affuredly  not  prove 
more  efficacious ;  but  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, make  fome  evils,  {inevitable  per- 
haps fometimes  even  under  the  former 
fyftem),  much  more  untraceable,  by 
interweaving  with  them  evils  of  its 
own,  which  temperance  knows  not ;  and 
which,  under  her  fyftem,  could  -never 
have  been  introduced. 

But  fome  objeclors  may  fay,  V  is 
there  not  danger  by  an  abatement  of 
our  ufual  quantity  of  wine,  that  in  cafes 
of  fever,  &c.  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  lower  the  fyftem?"  The  anfwer  to 
this  is  very  obvious:  if  a  perfon  be  ha- 
bitually of  a  full  temperament,  or  dif-  I 
pofed  to  inflammation,  (commonly, 
though    improperly,    called   fever),    a 

free 
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free  ufe  of  wine  muft  be,  at  all  times, 
highly  prejudicial  to  him,  as  being  cal- 
culated to  keep  up  that  tendency  to  in^- 
flammation  which  he  already  pofTeffes 
in  too  great  a  degree.  Such  a  perfon, 
therefore,  ought  at  all  events  to  take 
lefs  wine — as  a  medicine  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  do  him  injury.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  be  not,  even  with  the  ufe 
of  wine,  predifpofed  to  inflammation, 
he  will  moft  affuredly  be  flill  lefs  fo,  in 
confequence  of  reducing  his  quantity 
of  inflaming  ftimulus.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  the  plea  here  ufed  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  an  accuftomed  quan- 
tity of  wine,  is  a  delufive  one;  and  is 
probably  fo  underflood  even  by  thofe 
who  urge  it:  for  in-thefirft  place,  a 
perfon  puts  himfelf  lefs  in  the  power 
of  difeafe,  who  keeps  his  body  cool, 
and  in  that  fiate  to  which  nature  cer- 
tainly is  befl:  adapted,  and  which  fhe 
bed  approves.  Secondly,  even  if  dif- 
eafe fiould  befal  him,  he  need  not  doubt 
k.  2  but 
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but  that  means  may  yet  be  found,  in 
every  cafe  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the 
xequifite  cooling  purpofes;  as  for  in- 
fiance,  by  a  lefs  quantity  of  animal 
food  than  ufual,  or  of  fermented  liquor 
(if  ftill  fome  is  ordinarily  taken),  by 
bleeding  alfo,  and  by  other  methods 
which  -are  uiually  recurred  to  in  fuch 
cafes. 

By  limiting  therefore  his  regular 
ufe  of  inflaming  liquors,  he  not  only 
keeps  himfelf  more  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  health,  but  baffles,  or  precludes 
many  difeafes;  yet  neverthelefs,  leaves 
his  phyfician  fcope  enough  for  lower- 
ing his  habit:  but  if  notwithstanding 
all  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  inflam- 
matory difeafes  Jhould  take  place,  there 
are  ftronger  grounds  of  hope  under 
thefe  circumftances,  than  under  any 
other. 

I  think  it  is  recorded  of  Socrates, 
that  during  the  memorable  plague  at 
Athens,    he   efcaped   it  in  confequence 

of 
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of   his  habitual  temperance   and    cool 
regimen. 

Still  however,  the  objeAor  may  re- 
ply, we  muft  not  carry  things  too  far, 
nor  reduce  the  fyftem  too  low.— -So 
fay  I:— look,  he  remarks,  at  the  vege- 
table world;  fee  yonder  plant,  which 
he  takes  pains  to  afiure  you,  muft  be 
fupplied  with  all  due  nutriment,  or  it 
will  inevitably  perifh;  at  lead  it  will 
not  thrive  vigoroujly.  Then  he  tells  you 
of  good  foil,  rich  manure,  plenty  of  nu- 
triment, &c.  &c. — all  which  he  applies 
to  the  human  frame,  as  but  to  a  plant 
of  another  kind.  To  this  in  general  I 
affent  molt  cordially  :  but  I  can  go  no 
farther.  In  all  that  concerns  the  quan- 
tity and  kind  of  ftimulus  to  be  applied, 
and  the  degree  of  nutriment  to  be  con- 
veyed,  we  fhould  not  perhaps  be 
found  perfectly  to  coincide. — If  thefe 
be  too  abundantly  adminiftered,  or  ap- 
plied, in  either  cafe,  premature  vigour 
(the  natural  confequence  of  the  excej- 
k  3  Jve. 
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five  application  of  ftimulants),  would 
haften  the  death  of  both  plant  and  pa- 
tient, as  was  before  ohferved  when 
fpeaking  of  the  analogy  between  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life :  but  let  both  have 
their  proper  quantity  and  proper  kind  of 
nutrition,  not  however  of  the  highly 
flimulant,  or  preternatural  order,  and 
both  plant,  and  patient,  probably  will 
live,  and  profper. 

This  I  apprehend  is  the  true  flate  of 
the  comparifon  in  fuch  a  cafe :  but  even 
in  aflerting  this,  I  refer  to  thofe  only 
who  have  been  accuflomed  to  the  ufe 
of  wine;  who  mull  here  ufe  their 
own  judgment,  in  applying  to  them- 
felves  what  I  have  fuggefted.  Young 
perfons,  and  thofe  who  have  been  to- 
tally unaccuftomed  to  fuch  a  ftimulat- 
ing  liquor  as  wine,  fuperadded  to  their 
daily  diet,  are  quite  unconcerned  here- 
in. 

But  after  all,  what  is  this  low  living, 
from  which  fo  much  alarming  mifchief 

is 
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is  here  apprehended?  The  whole  range 
of  the  table  is  left  according  to  the  feve- 
ral  tafl.es  and  appetites  of  individuals, 
to  their  own  reafonable  enjoyment  : 
nor  is  any  prohibition  intended  but  that 
of  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors. 
Beef,  Veal,  Mutton,  FifhT  and  Fowl,  the 
produce  of  the  dairy,  the  luxuries  of 
our  gardens,  &c.  are  admitted  freely  to 
be  partaken  ofT  as  being  nothing  more 
than  what  a  naturally  good  constitution 
pleads  for,  as  efiential  to  health.  Sti- 
mulants in  difeafe  miijl  be  recurred  to  ; 
but  in  health,  exceffive,  or  preterna- 
tural ftimulants,  no  perfon  can  require;, 
nor  can  fuch  inflaming  articles  at  any 
time  prove  indifferent,  and  therefore 
innocent,  in  their  operations. 

The  beft  general  rule  perhaps  to  be 
applied-  concerning  liquors,  u&  to  judg- 
ing of  their  degree  of  inoffenfivenefs  to 
the  conftitution,  may  be,  to  conilder 
thofe  which  are  the  moll:  fimple,  and 
leaft  Stimulating  in  their  composition,  or 

quality, 
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quality,  as  being  mod  proper  to  be  tak- 
en with  our  food,  beginning  with  Water; 
and  to  confider  others  injurious,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  contain  a  larger  quanti- 
ty of  vinous  fpirit.  Brandy  and  water, 
as  a  common  beverage,  for  all  habitual 
ufes,  may  be  regarded  as  moil  deilruc- 
tive  and  pernicious,  though  by  many 
perfons,  it  may  have  been  taken  for 
fome  time,  with  feeming  impunity,  or 
even  apparent  benefit. 

It  muft  be  a  fubject  of  great  regret  to 
many,  that  the  example  even  of  fome 
of  their  medical  friends  and  advifers  is 
not  always  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  lb- 
briety  ;  but  it  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  as  men,  they  are  liable  to  the  fame 
irrefolute  and  irregular  modes  of  con- 
dud  in  this  refpect,  as  their  lefs  inform- 
ed neighbours  and  affociates;  and  like 
them,  a£t  often,  as  if  they  were  un- 
confcious  of  the  dangerous  tendency 
even  of  their  own  proceedings ;  fome- 
times  too,  rather  approving,  than  con- 
demning, 
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demning,  the  ufe  of  ft imulating  liquors; 
arguing  perhaps  at  the  fame  time,  in 
defence  of  them,  with  great  plaiifibilityy 
though  on  falfe  principles :  and  not 
unfxequently,  fo  wedded  are  they  to 
the  pieafurable  fenfations  produced  by 
wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  that 
their  understandings,  in  a  (hort  time, 
become  fubfervient  to  their  inclinations. 

Let  one,  however,  whom  I  have  heard 
of,  counterad  the  evil  of  his  example, 
by  the  franknefs  of  his  confeffion  :  being 
afked  by  an  acquaintance  at  a  public 
meeting,  (where  the  bottle  had  a  pretty 
rapid  circulation),  whether  he  did  not 
confider  wine  as  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  if  fo,  why  he  drank  it  fo  freely? 
honeftly  replied,  ct  I  like  health  very 
well,  but  I  like  wine  better."  So  can- 
did an  acknowledgment  requires  no 
comment  ;  the  inference  being  too  ob- 
vious to  be  miftaken. 

However  difagreeable,  and  painful, 
the  reflection  may  be,   I  fear  it  muft  be 

admitted 
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admitted  as  a  truth  that  when  the  prac- 
tice of  drinking  wine  and  fpirits  to  excefs, 
is  rendered  habitual,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome  ;  in  addition  to 
which,  fo  oppreffive  is  the  defpondency 
of  mind,  languor,  and  ennui,  after  the 
ftimulating  effect  of  thefe  liquors  has 
fubfided,  that  without  a  very  regular 
perfeverance  in  our  attempts  to  get  the 
better  of  fuch  habits,  and  to  rife  fuperior 
to  the  bad  examples  of  others,  a  repe- 
tition will  be  continually  indulged  in, 
till  refolution  becomes  too  weak  and 
tranfient  to  refift  the  allurement.  Health 
in  the  mean  time  is  facrificed  to  intem- 
perance, and  the  fcene  clofes  in  fome 
corporeal  difeafe,  mental  derangement, 
or  fudden  death. 

The  truth  of  thefe  remarks,  as  to  the 
effects  of  wine  on  the  conftitution,  will, 
I  apprehend,  if  difpaffionately  confider- 
ed,  be  for  the  moil  part  candidly  ac- 
knowledged. And  perhaps  if  the  whole 
truth  were  confeffed,  with  many  per- 

fons 
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fons  the  chief  obflacle  to  the  adoption 
of  an  oppofiie  condud,  is  the  awkward- 
nefs  of  being  without  a  fubftitute  for 
wine,  or  the  difficulty  of  finding  one 
after  our  meals,  when  habits  of  this  kind 
are  moft  frequently  indulged  in. 

The  French  and  Italians  (generally 
fpeaking)  fet  us  a  good  example,  in  this 
particular,  by  drinking  their  coffee  very 
foon  after  dinner;  by  which  they  avoid 
taking  a  larger  quantity  of  wine  than  is 
confident  with  health ;  and  by  this  means 
are  more  capable,  and  better  difpofed, 
to  enjoy  the  true  pleafures  of  focial  in- 
tercourfe ;  and  are  confequently  lefs 
liable  to  languor,  hypochondriac  affec- 
tion, and  ennui,  together  with  many 
other  difeafes  arifing  from  this  fource. 

But  if  perfons,  who  have  long  been 
accuftomed  to  take  a  large  portion  of 
wine,  find  themfelves  from  habit  ut- 
terly unable  to  diminifti  their  ufual 
quantity,  which  they  have  taught  them- 
felves to   imagine   neceffary   for  their 

health's 
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health's  fake;  or  if  they  are  candid 
enough  to  profefs  at  once,  their  love  of 
wine,  and  therefore  their  unwillingnefs 
to  abandon  it,  this  Tract  leaves  them 
but  exactly  where  it  found  them  : — to 
themfelves  only  they  are  accountable; 
and  by  their  own  judgment  in  this  re- 
fpecl  mull  they  be  determined.  But 
if  they  are  otherwife  difpofed,  it  is 
not  perhaps  impoffible  to  devife  an  ex- 
pedient, by  which  they  may  be  led  to 
adopt  a  fyftem  better  fuited  to  their 
real  welfare;  and  be  prepared  even  to 
advance  further,  if  they  find,  by  a  new 
practice,  fuch  an  improvement  in  their 
health,  as  may  encpurage  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  it;  and  this  may  be  done  with- 
out any  interruption  to  focial  conver- 
fation,  or  friendly  intercourfe,  by  a  ju- 
dicious, yet  very  falutary,  contrivance, 
— The  mixing  of  a  little  water  with 
their  wine,  will  eafily  admit  of  the  en- 
larging many  toafts,  without  addition  to 
the  original  quantity  of   ftimulus  :  the 

ftrength 
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ftrength  of  the  wine  will  be  thus  dimi-. 
nifihed,  and  its  immediate  a&ion  on  the 
coats  of  the  ftQmach  will  be  of  courfe  ma- 
terially leffened. 

The  ancients  (though  in  the  lively 
Odes  of  Horace  and  of  Anacreon  we 
meet  with  much  encomium  upon  wine) 
were  accuftomed,  as  was  before  ob~ 
ferved,  to  mix  water  with  it ;  and  to 
drink  unmixed  wines  was  always  held  to 
imply  excefs,  and  was  accordingly  a  well 
known  article  of  reproach.  Armftrong 
obferves  that 


.«  Wine  unmixed,  and  all 


The  gluey  floods  that  from  the  vex'd  abyfs 
Of  fermentation  fpring,  with  fpirit  fraught, 
And  furious  with  intoxicating  fire, 
Retard  conception,*  and  prefcrve  unthaw'd 
Th'  embody'd  mafs." 

"  Art  of  Preserving  Health." 

From  thefe  hints,  a  judicious  perfon 

will   eafily  colled  the   rule   he  himfelf 

fhould  follow,  fo  as  to    make  the  ufe  of 

wine  net  inconfiitent  either  with    his 

l  comfort 

*  Digestion. 
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comfort  (if  he  had  been  long  accufiomed 
to  it),  or  with  his  habits  of  friendiy  in- 
tercourfe  ;  and  if  he  be  defirous  of  11  ill 
greater  fecurity,  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  infure  this  by  fuch  farther  attentions, 
as  whilft  they  tend  to  preferve  his  health, 
will  fufficiently  promote  chearfulnefs, 
and  anfwer  every  juft  purpofe  of  focial 
life. 

At  convivial  feafis,  a  very  prevailing 
opinion  into  which  many  are  unthink- 
ingly led,  is,  that  "  good  eating,  re- 
quires good  drinking/'  but  it  fo  happens 
that  the  very  reverfe  of  this  is  the  cafe. 
Good  eating  (as  it  is  ufually  termed), 
generally  implies  high  feafoned  difhes  ; 
but  the  flimulant  powers  thefe  poffefs, 
are  for  the  moft  -part  fully  fufficient  for 
anfwering  every  purpofe  of  promoting 
their  digeftion,  even  in  debilitated  fto- 
macbs;  an  efFe£t  which  aromatic  fpices 
have  the  property  of  producing  with  far 
lefs  injury  to  the  conrtitution,  than  vi- 
nous fpirit.  It  is  therefore  juft  as  ra- 
tional 
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tional  to  conclude,  that  a  blazing  fire  re- 
quires inflammable  fuel  to  be  heaped 
upon  it,  as  that  much  ftrong  wine  Ihould 
be  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flomach 
after  eating  high  feafoned  diflies. 

There  are  perhaps  none,  who  would 
be  more  benefited  by  attention  to  many 
of  the  particulars  related  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  Remarks,  than  the  younger 
ftudents  of  our  univerfities,  and  of 
other  feminaries  eftabliihed  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  A  clofe  application  to  fiudy 
is,  of  itfelf,  fufficiently  injurious  to 
health;  and  men  of  fludious  characters, 
ftiould  counteract  this  effect,  not  only 
by  proper  bodily  exertion,  but  alfo,  by 
a  cautious  abftinence  from  the  intempe- 
rate ufe  of  wine  and  other  (irons  fer- 
merited  liquors.  Young  men  who  live 
in  the  country,  and  who  are  fo  circum- 
ftanced  as  to  be  able  (in  fome  degree) 
to  counteract  the  effeCts  of  their  intem- 
perance by  vigorous  exercifes,  as  hunt- 
ing, {hooting,  &c.  (a  mode  of  life  very 
l  2  different 
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different  in  general,  from  that  of  thofe 
who  are  immured  within  collegiate 
walls)  have  in  this  refpecl  an  advantage 
on  their  fide;  yet  even  among  thefe  is 
difcretion  necefiary.  But  for  others 
who  are  occupied  in  the  more  laborious 
exercifes  of  the  mind,  to  indulge  free- 
ly in  ftimulathig  liquors,  muft  be  particu- 
larly detrimental;  for  by  thefe,  both  bo- 
dy, and  mind,  often  receive  irrepara- 
ble injury  :  the  former  being  debili- 
tated, hi  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
ftimulus  applied  to  it,  either  by  wine 
or  by  other  heating  liquors;  the  latter 
being  liable  to  be  weakened,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  kept  upon  the  ftretch 
by  continual  application,  or  intenfe 
thinking. 

The  truth  unqueftionably  is,  that  the 
danger  to  perfons  in  early  life,  arifes, 
for  the  moft  part,  from  the  very  circum- 
ftance  of  their  not  requiring  fuch  a  daily 
quantity  of  vinous  fpirit  in  addition  to 
their  common  diet.     They  are  then  at 

a  time 
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a  time  of  life  when  nature  does  not 
neceffarily  demand  jlimulants  to  in- 
creafe  her  vital  a&ivity  ;  or  rather, 
when,  if  artificial  means  were  to  be 
recurred  to,  the  moil  advifeable,  per- 
haps, would  be  fuch  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lower,  or  reduce  the  natural 
but  powerful  energy  of  the  fyftetn. 
What  indifcretion  then  to  add  fire  to 
that  which  is  already  but  too  fufceptible 
of  inflammation?  and  as  this  obfervation 
is  applicable  to  them,  at  this  period,  fo 
is  it  alfo  true,  in  more  advanced  years; 
in  proportion  as  there  is  already  fuffici- 
ent  health,  vigour,  and  activity,  remain- 
ing in  the  fyftem,  to  render  the  aid  of 
medicine  perfectly  unneceflTary,  which, 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  wine  muft  be  efteemed. 
The  manners  of  the  prefent  age  in- 
deed are  not  fuch  as  to  urge  youth  to 
very  frequent  ads  of  intoxication,  and 
no  doubt  the  charge  of  habitual  drun- 
kennefs,  is,  what  few  young  perfons  of 
any  reputation  in  the  world  can  be 
l  3  accufed 
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accufed  of;  but  the  mifchief  which 
is  fuftained  by  thofe  who  are  not  pro- 
perly initiated  in  the  discipline  of  tem- 
perance, with  refped  to  the  ufe  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  yet  in  a  very  fober 
way  daily  inflame  themfelves  by  the 
regular  ufe  of  wine,  is  what  perhaps 
they  have  never  fufpeded  themfelves, 
nor  have  their  older  friends,  in  general, 
apprehended  for  them. 

This  practice,  however,  if  bordering 
on  excefs  (to  adopt  the  fentiments  of 
an  intelligent  author)  is  certain  by  flow 
degrees  to  aboliih  every  enviable  dif- 
tindion  of  the  prime  of  life :  the  whole 
exterior  is  generally  foon  vifibly  affed- 
ed  ;  feverifh  flufhings  fucceed  inllead  of 
youthful  bloom  ;  fymptoms  of  wearinefs, 
diflatisfadion,  and  gloominefs,  often 
take  place:  the  happy  faculty  of  being 
eafily  pleafed,  quickly  difappears,  and 
the  fpirits,  unlefs  they  are  fupported 
by  conviviality  or  fome  elaborate  amufe- 
ment,    ufually   droop.      What   further 

evils 
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evils  and  inconveniences,  beyond  thefe, 
arife  by  time,  depend  chiefly  upon  pe- 
culiarities of  conftitution.      The    lead 
formidable    perhaps    is    Hypochondriqfis, 
of  which  the  feeds  are  generally  fown 
whilft  we  are  young,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ilimulus  of  inflaming  li- 
quors ;  from  which,  the  consequent  de- 
preffion,  with  indigeflion,  and  a  variety 
of  other  bad  confequences,    purfue  us 
perhaps  through  life,    and  are,    Some- 
times, aggravated  to  feelings  of  horror, 
almoft    infupportable.       This   truth    is 
particularly   exemplified   among  thofe, 
whofe  lot  in  after  life    has  been  folitude 
and  retirement.     Whereas  had  a  cool- 
er,   and  more   temperate  fyftem   been 
purfued  from   early  days,    their  native 
health  and  chearfulnefs  might  have  been 
preferved  in  any  fituation,   even  to  the 
latelt    period  ;  and   the  whole  train  of 
nervous  difeafes,  have  been  kept  under, 
of  prevented. 

This  obfervation  may  perhaps  be  ef- 

teemed 
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teemed  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe 
young  men  efpecially,  who  are  of  a  ftu- 
dious,  and  fedentary  difpofition ;  that 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  mental  applica- 
tion, which  are  beft  effected  by  clear 
perception,  and  an  undillurbed  poflef- 
fion  of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body, 
nothing  is  fo  likely  to  contribute,  as  an 
habitually  temperate  regimen,  particu- 
larly with  refped  to  fermented  liquors 
of  every  kind. 

Dr.  Cadogan  has  affirmed,  that  a 
drunken  fit  once  a  week  would  not 
perhaps  be  Jo  injurious  to  the  confti- 
tution,  as  the  daily  habit  of  drinking 
inflaming  liquors,  in  what  is  called  a 
Jober  way ;  which  is  the  practice  here 
objected  to. 

I  by  no  means  wilh  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  between  the  two  cafes,  or 
take  upon  me  to  decide  upon  them: 
but  we  are  both  agreed  in  this;  that  the 
latter  is  a  very  bad  pra&ice,  and  the 
former  not  much  better, 

Occafional 
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Occafional  compliances  with  the 
ufages  of  fociety  inthefe  refpe&s,  may, 
perhaps  by  fome  perfons,  be  confidered 
as  unavoidable  facrifices  to  the  advan- 
tages of  it:  but  habitual  indigencies, 
though  much  within  the  bounds  of  grofs 
excefs,  cannot  but  in  the  end  be  pre- 
judicial ;  and  where  no  fecial  end  is  to 
be  anfwered,  there  is  flill  iefs  excufe 
for  them. 

HAVING  already  perhaps  wearied 
the  attention  of  my  readers  by  a  longer 
enumeration  of  the  ill  confequences 
attendant  on  the  abiife  of  wine  and  fpi- 
rits,  than  I  at  firft  intended,  though  but 
a  fmall  portion  of  the  catalogue,  I  will 
relieve  their  patience  by  approaching 
towards  a  conclusion.  Bat  I  mud  not 
omit  to  afTure  them,  that  great  as  thefe 
injuries  appear  to  be,  they  are  not  irre- 
coverable in  fome  conftitutions,  if  ju- 
dicioufly  managed.     The  principal  art 

to 
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to  effed  which,  feeras  to  confift  in  the 
veryjlow,  and  almoft  imperceptible  diminu- 
tion of  the  Jfimulating  beverage.  This 
method,  even  within  the  fmall  fcope  of 
my  own  perfonal  obfervation,  has  fre- 
quently been  attended  with  fuccefs.  Dr. 
Armftrong,  fpeaking  of  the  oeconomy 
of  nature,  ohferves, 

"  AWfudden  change 

She  hates  of  habit,  even  from  bad  to  good. 
If  faults  in  life,  or  new  emergencies 
From  habits,  urge  you  by  long  time  confirmed  ; 
Slouo  may  the  change  arrive,  and  (iage  by  ftage, 
SIouu  as  the  ihadow  over  the  dial  moves  j 
Slow  as  the  ftealing  progrefs  of  the  year." 

Upon  this  principle,  Sydenham  is 
faid  to  have  cured  a  patient  to  whom  he 
recommended,  after  the  failure  of  every 
other  kind  of  advice,  to  put  daily  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pills,  made  indeed  of 
nothing  more  than  box  wood,  (though 
the  patient  was  not  aware  of  that)  into 
the  veflel  out  of  which  he  took  his  wine  ; 
till,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  the  num- 
ber of  pills,   being  every  day  increqfed, 

occupied 
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occupied  a  larger  fpace  in  the  veffel, 
than  the  wine  ;  by  which  time  the  pa- 
tient having  nearly  obtained  his  cure, 
was  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  confine 
himfelf  to  the  quantity  of  wine  allowed 
by  Sydenham. 

The  late  Dr.  Pitcairne  and  others, 
have  fucceeded  nearly  in  the  fame  way, 
with  patients  who  could  not,  by  any 
other  means,  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
linquifh  their  deftrudive  habits. 

After  having  ftated  the  poffibility  of 
a  recovery,  and  the  mode  by  which  it 
may  be  effected  in  mo  ft  cafes,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  point  out  what 
appears  to  be  the  beft  fubftitute  to  be 
reforted  to  in  the  place  of  fuch  powerful 
and  unneceflary  ftimuli  :  and  it  is  no 
fmall  Satisfaction,  that  I  feel  in  reflect- 
ing, that  what  I  fhali  prefume  to  recom- 
mend, will  admit  of  fuch  pradical  illus- 
trations, as  I  {hall  be  able  to  produce 
in  favour  of  it,  in  the  examples  of  fome 
characters   univerfally    allowed    to    be 

eminent 
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eminent  for  their  great  medical,  philo- 
fophical,  and  general  knowledge;  fome 
of  whom  have  devoted  a  principal 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  fludy  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  its  various  func- 
tions, and  difeafes.  In  addition  to 
which,  the  very  great  benefits  I  have 
myfelf  experienced  in  exchanging  the 
ufual  "fiimulant  beverage  of  fermented 
liquors,  for  a  more  diluting  one,  leave 
me  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing  Pure 
Spring  Water  to  be  unqueftionably  (with 
fome  few  exceptions)  the  beft  liquor  to 
be  taken  with  our  meals,  —  though  con- 
demned as  prejudicial  by  fome,  and  re- 
jected, for  no  juft  reafon,  by  others. 

The  following  advantages  refulting 
from  its  ufe,  may  poffibiy  recommend 
it  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
its  general  properties,  viz.  that  it  is  a 
great  promoter  of  digeftion  in  healthy 
jftomachs,  and  by  its  coldnefs  is  en- 
abled to  lower  the  heat  ufually  gene- 
rated in  this  procefs ;  it   is  a  powerful 

preventive 
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preventive    of   biliary   concretions,  or 
gall  flows,    as  they   are   called,    and    of 
urinary  calcali,   or  gravel;  it  alfo  a  (lifts 
all  the  fecretions  of   the  body;  and  as 
(according  to  the  lateft  fatisfaclory  ex- 
periments of  Lavoifier),  Oxygen,  or  vital 
air,     is    a   component    part    of   it,    by 
drinking    water,    we    a&ually    receive 
frefli  .vital   power;  it   is   a   liquor  too, 
which   is   to  be   found   naturally  in  all 
climates  ;   is  given  to  all   nations,  and 
is  agreeable  to  mod  palates;   many  take 
no  other  drink  during  their  whole  lives, 
and  yet  enjoy  good  health,   though  en- 
gaged   in     laborious     occupations  ;—  a 
proof  that  water  is  well  fuited  to  anfwer 
every  ordinary   purpoie   of  the  animal 
ceconomy.       Sir  John    Floyer   tells    us 
(agreeable  to  the  humoral  doctrines  of  his 
day)  "  thci'e  who  .-life   cold   water  for 
their  common  drink  have   their  humours 
leaft  rarefied,  and  efcape  thofe  difeafes 
that  affect  the  head,  as  apoplexy,  palfy, 
blindnefs,  madiiefs,  kc.     If  the  virtues 
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of  cold  water  were  duly  confidered,  all 
perfons  would  value  it  as  a  great  medi- 
cine ;  and  to  the  ufe  of  this,  children 
ought  to  be  bred  from  their  cradles, 
becaufe  all  flrong  liquors  are  injurious 
to  their  conftitutions," 

Good  wholefome  water  is  (according 
to  Fourcroy)  generally  to  be  difcovered 
by  the  following  characteriilic  diftinc- 
tions  : — it  is  very  clear  and  limpid,  no 
extraneous  body  alters  its  tranfparency  ; 
it  has  no  kind  of  fmell ;  it  has  a  lively, 
frefh,  and  almoft  pungent  tafte  ;  it  boils 
readily  without  lofing  its  tranfparency ; 
it  entirely  diflblves  foap  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  form  a  fluid,  feemingly  ho- 
mogeneous. Spring  or  river  water, 
which  filtrates,  or  flows  .through  fand, 
is  in  continual  motion,  and  not  polluted 
with  the  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vege- 
table fubfiances,  is  found  to  pofTefs  all 
thefe  properties.  This  kind  of  water 
paflfes  eafily  through  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,.  and  is  therefore  favourable 
to  digeftion.  Ou 
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On  the  contrary,  water  which  Mag- 
nates in  fubterraneous  cavities ;  which 
has  no  current  ;  is  overgrown  with 
plants,  or  abounds  with  infe<fts  ;  is  very 
(hallow,  and  has  a  foft,  muddy  bottom, 
confiding  of  putrid  vegetables,  or  con- 
taining calcareous  felts,  or  clay  ;  all  fuch 
water  is  unwholefome.  Waters,  im- 
pregnated with  the  latter  fubiiances, 
are  called  crude  or  hard,  and  are  op- 
preffive  to  the  flomach  and  unfavour- 
able to  digeltion. 

Armftrong  has  alfo  given-  directions 
for  the  choice  of  water  in  the  following 
lines,  where  the  fame  opinions  are  ex- 
preffed  by  the  elegant  poet  and  phyfi- 
cian,  as  by  the  above  experienced  and 
enlightened  chemift: 

li  What  leafl  of  foreign  principles  partakes 
Is  beft;  the  lighten  then  what  bears  the  touch 
Of  fire  the  leaft,  and  fooneft  mounts  in  air. 
The  mod  infipid,  the  moft  void  of  fmell- 

Tho'  thirft  were  e'er  fo.  refolute,  avoid 
The  fordid  lake,  and  all  fuch  drowfy  floods 
As  fill  from  Lethe  Belgia's  flow  canals, 

M  %  (With 
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(With  reft  corrupt;  with  vegetation  green j 
Squalid  with  generation  and  the  birth 
Of  little  monfters),  till  the  power  of  fire 
Has,  from  profane  embraces,  difengag'd" 
The  violated  lymph.     The  virgin  (tream 
In  boiling  waftes  its  finer  foul  in  air." 

It  appears  that  water  owes  its  plea- 
fant  frefti  tafte  to  air  which  is  combin- 
ed with  it;  for  when  boiled  the  firft 
bubbles  that  arife  confift  of  air,  and  the 
water  after  it  has  loft  themr  lias  no  long- 
er the  fame  liehtnefs  or  relifti. 

o 

It  recovers  thefe  properties  by  being 
expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  by  being  brifkly  fhaken. 

By  diftillation  water  is  obtained  per- 
fectly pure  and  feparated  from  thofe 
earthly  and  feline  matters  which  gene- 
rally are  contained  in  it;  but  are  now 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 

Diftilled  water  has  an  infipid  tafie, 
and,  when  drank,  opprefles  the  ftomach 
with  a  kind  of  weight;  but  having  been 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  brifkly 
fhaken,  it  recovers  its  tafte,  and  may  be 

drank 
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drank  with  fafety:  for  diftillation  does 
not  alter  water,  it  only  deprives  it  of 
the  air,  which  is  always  united  to  it,  in 
its  ordinary  ftate. 

No  natural  fluid  is  fufceptible  of 
more  combinations  than  water,  and  it 
has  on  this  account,  long  held  the  name 
of  the  great  Solvent  of  Nature. 

The  fcientific  author  of  Zoonomia 
ranks  water  amongft  the  nutrientia,  or 
fubftances  affording  nutriment,  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  materia  medica  con- 
tained in  the  above  work,  and  obferves 
that  "  water  muft  be  confidered  as  part 
of  our  nutriment,  becaufe  fo  much  of 
it  enters  into  the  compofition  of  our 
folids,  as  well  as  of  our  fluids;  and  ve- 
getables are  now  believed  to  draw  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  their  nourishment 
from  this  fource;  it  has  however  other 
ufes  in  the  fyftem,  befides  that  of  a 
nourifhing  material,  as  it  dilutes  our 
fluids,  and  lubricates  our  folids;  and  on 
all  thefe  accounts  a  daily  fupply  of  it  is 
m  3  required ;" 
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required :"  and  be  further  remarks  that 
tfc  it  was  formerly  believed,  waters  re- 
plete with  calcareous  earth,  fuch  as  in- 
cruft  the  infide  of  tea  kettles,  or  are  faid 
to  petrify  mofs,  were  liable  to  produce 
or  to  increafe  the  ftone  in  the  bladder. 
This  miftaken  idea  has  lately  been  ex- 
ploded by  the  improved  chemiftry,  as 
no  calcareous  earth,  or  a  very  minute 
quantity,  was  found  in  the  calculi  ana- 
lyfed  by  Scheele  and  Bergman.  The 
waters  of  Matlock  and  of  Carlfbad,  both 
which  cover  the  mofs,  which  they  pafs 
through,  with  a  calcareous  cruft,  are  fo 
far  from  increafing  the  ftone  of  the  blad- 
der or  kidnies,  that  thofe  of  Carlfbad 
are  celebrated  for  giving  relief  to  per- 
fons  labouring  under  thefe  difeafes. 
Thofe  of  Matlock  are  drank  in  great 
quantities  without  any  fufpicion  of  in- 
jury;  and  I  well  know  a  perfon  who  for 
above  ten  years  has  drank  about  two 
pints  a  day  of  cold  water  from  a  fpring, 
which  very  much  incrufts  the  veffels,  it 

is 
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is  boiled  in,  with  calcareous  earth,  and; 
affords  a  copious  calcareous  fedimen^ 
with  a  folution  of  fait  of  tartar,  who  yet 
enjoys  a  ftate  of  uninterrupted  health." 
May  not  fome  of  the  extraordinary 
cures  faid  to  have  been  effected  in  cafes 
of  ftone  and  gravel,  by  vei*y  large  quan- 
tities of  water  drank  at  this,  or  that,  par- 
ticular fpring,  have  depended  as  much 
upon  the  quantity,  as  the  quality  of  the 
water?  in  addition  to  which  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  lefs  fermented  liquor  is 
ufually  drank  at  public  places  where 
fuch  waters  are  reforted  to.  I  am  here 
only  fpeaking  of  pure  water,  without  any 
reference  to  medicinal  fprings,  which 
in  confequence  of  their  various  faline 
and  metallic  impregnations,  have  been 
found  to  poffefs,  when  judicioufly  ad- 
miniftered,  Angularly  good  effeds  in 
many  difeafes. 

Some  idea  of  the  vivifying  qualities 
•of  water,  and  other  beneficial  effeds 
arifing  from  drinking  it,  feems  to  have 
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fuggefted  itfelf  to  Dr.  Armftrong,  who 
in  his  excellent  poem  fo  often  referred 
to,  fpeaking  of  the  refreshing  power  of 
pure  fpring  water,  thus  expreffes  him- 
felf: 

"  O  comfortable  dream,  with  eager  lips 
And  trembling  hand,  the  languid  thirfty  quaff 
Nenju  life  in  you ;  frejb  vigour  fills  their  veins. 
No  warmer  cups  the  rural  ages  knew, 
None  warmer  fought  the  fires  of  human  kind  : 
Long  centuries  they  liv'd  ;   their  only  fate 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  fleep  than  death.*1 

Dr.  Akenfide,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
fame  as  a  phyfician,  has  been  juftly  rank- 
ed as  one  of  the  firft  of  our  Britifh  poets, 
has  the  following  lines,  in  a  Hymn  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  Naiads  : 

"  To  crown  his  feafts,  O  Naiads,  you  the  fair 
Hygeia  calls  ;  and  from  your  (helving  feats 
And  groves  of  poplar,  plenteous  cups  ye  bring 
To  flake  his  veins,  till  foon  a  purer  tide 
Flows  down  thofe  loaded  channels,  wafhes  off 
The  dregs  of  luxury,  the  lurking  feeds  of  crude 

difeafe, 
And  thro*  th'  abodes  of  life  fends  vigour,  fends 

repofe." 

The 
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The  too  prevalent  and  miftaken  idea 
that  \*  Water  impoveri/hes  the  blood"  and 
is  therefore  hurtful  to  the  conftitution  ; 
that  is  has  a  tendency  to  diminifh*  the 
flrength,  and  deprefs  the  fpirits  ;  has, 
I  believe,  prevented  many  perfons  from 
adopting  the  ufe  of  it  :  bat  we  have 
abundant  inftances  in  contradiction  to 
thefe  fuppofitions,  in  ancient,  as  well 
as  in  modern,  times.  Heffor,  one  of 
the  principal  heroes  of  Homer's -Iliad* 
though  renowned  for  ftrength  and  bra- 
very, ftands  upon  record  as  a  water 
drinker;  and  hisabhorrence  of  wine  may 
be  learnt  from  the  following  juft  reply:. 

"  Far  hence  be  Bacchus's  gifts,  (the  Chiet  rejoin'd) 
Inflaming  Winer  pernicious  to  mankind, 
Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind." 
Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer ,  b.  6. 

The 

*  The  providential  preservation  of  E/fa.  Woodcock^  who 
survived  a  confinement  of  eight  days  and  nights  und;r  the 
deep  snow  in  February  last,  and  was  kept  alive  by  eating 
invtox — and  the  still  more  extraordinary  case  (related  hi 
the  same  publication)  ot  a  young  man,  who  was  preserved, 
in  a  similar  situation,  fourteen  days,  and  received  no  other 
sustenance  than  what  he  obtained  from  drinking  water,. 
prove  that  this  fluid  must  contain  some  nutritious  proper  * 
ties.— Sec  the  case  by  T.  V.  Okesy^urgeon.— Wilkie.. 
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The  amiable  Archbifhop  of  Cambray, 
in  the  8th  book  of  his  Telemachus,  de- 
scribing the  temperate  lives,  and  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  of  the  Boeotians,  thus 
relates  their  abhorrence  of  wine :, — 
"  They  are  fo  far  from  drinking  wine, 
that  they  never  make  any ;  not  that 
they  want  grapes,  fince  no  country  pro- 
duces them  more  delicious  ;  but  they 
content  themfelves  with  eating  grapes 
as  they  do  other  fruits,  and  dread  wine 
as  the  corrupter  of  mankind: — it  is  a 
kind  of  poifon,  they  obferve,  which 
raifes  madnefs.  It  does  not  direclly  kill 
a  man,  fay  they  ;  but  k  makes  him  a 
beaft.  Men  may  preferve  their  health 
and  ftrength  without  wine;  and  with  it 
they  run  the  rifk  of  injuring  their 
health,  wafting  their  ftrength,  and  de- 
ftroying  their  morals. " 

The  illuftrious  Haller  attributed  to 
the  ufe  of  water  alone,  the  perfedion  of 
all  his  fenfes,  and  particularly  that  of 
fight,   although  he  exercifed  his  eyes  fo 

much 
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much  in  microfcopic  obfervations,  even 
to  a  late  period  of  his  life, 

The  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four, 
with  his  mental  faculties  in  full  vigour, 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  good  effecis  of  a  water  regimen, 
as  well  as  of  the  neceffity  of  nourifhing 
the  body  by  folicls,  rather  than  by  fluids ; 
which  he  proved  in  his  own  perfon,  as 
may  be  inferred. from  one  of  his  letters,* 
in  which  he  dates  that,  when  a  jour- 
neyman printer,  he  never  ufed  to 
drink  any  thing  but  water,  during  his 
work;  and  when  his  fellow  labourers 
laughed  at  him  for  his  temperance,  and 
told  him  that  it  was  impoffible  to  work 
without  ftrong  drink,  he  fhewed  them, 
by  his  own  example,  that  it  was  not 
only  poffible,  but  that  he  who  never 
drank  ftrong  liquors,  could  work  more 
than  thofe  who  did  ;  and  by  a  familiar 
train  of  reafoning  clearly  demonftrated 

to 

*  Franklin's  Life  and  Letters,  z  vols,  iamo, 
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to  tliem,  that  there  was  more  nourifli- 
ment  in  a  penny  loaf,  than  in  a  quart 
•of  ale  ;  more  gram  being  in  one  than 
in  the  other,  and  confequently  that  the 
former  would  go  farther  towards  en- 
abling a  man  to  work,    than  the  latter. 

The  following  inftance  of  ftrength  re- 
fulting  from  fobriety,  &c.  is  extra&ed 
from  the  London  Packet  of  April  lg, 
1799,  viz.  u  John  Wilfon,  of  Sofgill, 
Cumberland,  died  lately  at  the  advanced 
2ge  of  loo.  Fie  exercifed  the  trade  of 
a  blackfmith  during  fixty  years,  in  all 
which  time  his  beverage  was  milk  and 
water,  with  the  exception  of  only  two 
glaffes  of  ale,  and  one  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors, during  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life." 

To  prove  that  a  ludicrous  incident 
will  fometimes  have  a  better  efreft  than 
argument,  the  following  .fact  is  related  : 
A  wheelwright  in  this  city,  when  very- 
young,  was  informed  by  a  ragged 
drunkard,  that  all  his  clothes  had  been 

fcorched 
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fcorched  off  his  body  by  the  heat  of  his 
ftomach,  occafioned  by  the  nature  of 
the  liquor  he  had  drank;  and  was  af- 
fured  by  him,  that  every  man  who  did 
the  fame,  was  liable  to  the  like  fate!  — 
This  wonderful  relation  had  fuch  an  effedl 
upon  the  boy,  as  to  induce  him  to 
drink  water  only,  from  that  time  :  he  is 
now  thirty-three,  and  informs  me  that 
he  is  able  to  go  through  as  much  work 
as  any  man  of  his  age,  and  has  been 
free  from  every  complaint  except  flight 
colds. 

We  are  informed  that  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors 
is  wifely  prohibited,  the'Turkifli  porters 
whofe  only  beverage  is  water  or  lemonade, 
perform  their  talks  with  alacrity,  and 
fuftain  burdens,  under  which  a  dram- 
drinking  porter  would  droop  and  ft  ag- 
ger. Many  nations  there  are  who  never 
tafte  fpirits-,  and  yet  enjoy  health  and 
vigour  in  a  fupereminent  degree.  What 
is  alfo  the  general  ftate  of  our  own  fol- 
n  diers, 
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diers,  who  are  exceeded  by  none  in 
bodily  ftrength  and  vigour  ? — yet  furely 
their  allowance  each  day  cannot,  in 
general,  admit  of  much  habitual  excefs. 

Thefe  may  be  regarded  as  proofs  that 
Jirength  of  body  does  not  neceffarily  de- 
pend on  fermented  liquors  for  its  fup- 
port; — and  the  following,  I  prefume, 
will  be  allowed  as  fufficient  teftimony, 
that  Jirength  of  mind,  alfo,  may  be  pof- 
feffed,  without  the  aid  of  fuch  fti- 
mulants. 

It  has  been  afferted  by  the  late  Dr. 
Johnfon,*  who  for  many  years  never 
tafted  wine,  that  Waller,f  who  was  a 
lively  and  chearful  companion,  was  a 
water  drinker ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
was  enabled,  by  his  fertility  of  mind, 
to  heighten  the  mirth  of  Bacchanalian 
affemblies  ;  and  that  when  his  friend 
Mr.  Saville  faid,  "  no  man  in  England 
fhould    keep    him   company  but    Ned 

Waller— 

*  Johnson's  Life,  by  Boswell,  4to.  vol.  2. 
f  Ditto's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  i. 
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Waller — without  drinking:"  he  had  pro- 
bably no  other  water  drinker  amongft 
his  acquaintance. 

The  late  celebrated  Mr.  John  Hun- 
ter* drank  no  wine,  for  the  laft  twenty- 
years  of  his  life  ;  notwithftanding 
which,  his  mind  and  body,  except  dif- 
turbed  occafionally  by  ft  Tie  very  extra- 
ordinary paroxyfms,  were  never  more 
vigorous  and  active,  than  during  this 
period;  of  which  many  of  the  philo- 
fophical  works  of  this  able  anatomift 
and  phyfiologift,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  may  be  regarded  as  affording 
ample  proof.  Mr.  Hunter  was,  not- 
withftanding, well  known  in  his  younger 
days  to  have  been  a  bon  vivant. 

Hufeland*j*  mentions  an  inftance  of 
a  very  refpeflable  furgeon  general  of 

the  German  army,  a  Mr.  T ,    who 

afcribed  his  healthy  and  long  life  of 
n  2  more 

*  See  the  life  of  Mr.  Hunter  (prefixed  to  his  Treatise  on 
the  Blood,  Sec.)  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  present  ingeni- 
ous E.  Home,  Esq. 

f  "  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,"  2  vols.  8vo. 
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more  than  eighty  years,  chiefly  to  the 
daily  ufe  of  frefh  fpring  water,  which 
he  drank  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
Between  his  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year, 
he  was  a  mod  miferable  Hypochon- 
driac, opprefled  with  the  deepeit  me- 
lancholy, tormented  with  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  &c.  and  imagined  he  could 
not  live  fix  months;  but  from  the  time 
that  he  began  his  water  regimen,  ail 
thefe  fymptons  difappeared,  and  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  better 
health  than  before,  and  was  perfectly 
free  from  hypochondriac  affedion. 

The  prefent  learned  and  refpectable 
Dr.  Heberden  would  long  fince,  mod: 
probably,  have  fallen  a  martyr  to  the 
gout,  had  he  not  leftened  the  fre- 
quency, and  abated  the  violence  of  its 
attacks  by  a  water  regimen  ;  at  his  pre- 
fent advanced  age,  (now  upwards  of 
ninety),  I  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed he  has,  of  late  years,  only  al- 
lowed himfelf  two  or  three  glaffes  of 
wine  a  day.  The 
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The  Great  advantages  which  the  in- 
genious  Dr.  Darwin  experienced  by 
leaving  off  fermented  liquors,  may  be 
feen  detailed  by  himfelf  in  the  2d  vol. 
of  his  Zoonomia,  page  452  ; — where, 
after  having  defcribed  his  own  cafe  of 
gout,  and  obferving  that  tl  example  has 
more  forcible  effect  than  fimole  af- 
fertion,"  he  concludes  by  laying,  u  that 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  water, 
and  has  been  kept  in  perpetual  health, 
except  accidental  colds  from  the  changes 
of  weather;  that  before  he  abftained 
from  fermented  liquor,  he  was  fubjedl 
to  Piles,  Gravel,  and  Gout,  neither  of 
which  he  has  fince  experienced,  except 
the  latter,  and  that  in  a  very  flight 
degree/' 

Dr,  A.  Fothergill*  mentions  the  cafe 

of  his  friend  Dr.  B.  Pugh,  of  Midford 

Caftle,  who  having  from    early  youth 

abftained  from  wine  and  fpirits,  declares 

n  3  that 

*  u  Essay  on  the  Abuse  of  Spirituous  Liquors." 
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that  at  this  moment  he  not  only  enjoys 
fuperior  health  and  vivacity,  but  feels 
himfelf  as  capable  of  every  mental  and 
corporeal  exertion  as  he  did  at  twenty- 
five,  though  now  in  his  82d  year. 

The  following  extraci  of  a  letter, 
which  I  lately  received  from  a  Phy- 
fician,  who  has  been  feverely  affli&ed 
by  calculous  complaints,  may  perhaps 
recommend  the  pra&ice  to  thofe  who 
labour  under  fimilar  affections  :  — 

.  •  .  .  "  I  have  fteadily  perfevered 
in  my  abftinence  from  all  fermented  li- 
quors whatever,  which  has  relieved  me 
from  the  Dyfpepfia*  to  which  I  was  for- 
merly fubjecft ;  and  from  a  fenfe  of 
weight  and  oppreffion  about  the  head, 
which  was  occasionally  very  diftrefling, 
I  now  attempt  not  to  make  any  converts 
to  the  fyftem  of  water  drinking ;  all  I  have 
hitherto  done  has  been  in  vain,  and 
has  fometimes  brought  upon  me,  a  de- 
gree of  ridicule,  from  which,  where  no 
good  end  is  to  be  anfwered  by  it,  I  would 

willingly 

*  Indigestion. 
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willingly  be  exempt.  My  own  mind  h 
fatisfied.  I  fee  in  the  fyftem  both  moral 
and  natural  benefits,  but  I  cannot  make 
others  fee  them; —may  the  fuccefs  of 
your  efforts  equal  your  wHhes;  but  I 
fear  you  have  undertaken  a  tafls  which 
no  human  power  is  equal  to;  you  will, 
however,  have  done  your  duty,  and 
muft  be  fatisfied  with  the  mensjibi  confda 
redJt  and  the  chance  of  doing  a  little  good* 
"  Yours,  &c. 

"  R.  H. 

u  Taunton.,  Aug.  16,    1799." 

I  believe  there  are  no  inftances  on  re- 
cord of  perfons  having  really  injured 
their  health,  and  endangered  their  lives 
by  drinking  water  with  their  meals,  and 
it  is  a  miftaken  idea  that  it  does  not  pro- 
mote digejlion ;  on  the  contrary,  pure 
fpring  water  greatly  a  (lifts  it,  as  was  be- 
fore mentioned.  Dr.  Armftrong  has 
delivered  the  fame  opinion  in  thefe 
lines,  viz. 

ic  Nothing  like  pure  and  fimple  element  dilutes 

II  The  food,  or  gives  the  chyle  fo  Toon  to  flow," 

it 
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It  is  true  that  Carnaro,*  as  well  as 
many  other  writers  fince  his  time,  infill: 
on  the  good  effects  of  temperance,  in 
effe&ing  thefe  purpofes. — The  tem- 
perance here  fpecified  is  extended  to 
eating,  as  well  as  drinking,  &c. 

To  perfons  advanced  in  life  the  ad- 
Vice  of  Carnaro  may  full  hold  good,  and 
to  fuch  indeed,  more  may  be  allowed 
with  refpe£t  to  Jlimulating  beverage  ;  but 
the  lame  advice  will  not  apply  when 
addrefled  to  youth,  who,  when  in  perfed 
health,  have  their  digeflion  quick,  and 
of  courfe  ftand  not  in  need  of  Jlimulants, 
but  rather,  frequent  fupplies  of  food, 
which  clearly  proves  that  wine  in  fuch 
cafes  is  unneceflary,  and  improper:  in- 
deed if  given  under  fuch  circumitances, 
it  can  tend  only  to  wafte  and  toexhauft 
thofe  powers,  which  may  be  called  for 
in  more  advanced  years.  More  deep  too 
is  neceffary  in  youth,  than  in  later  years, 
for   animals  like  plants   acquire   their 

growth 

*  "  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life." 
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growth  and  nutrition  principally  in  the 
night-time  or  during  fleep;  for  which 
reafon  the  young  of  ail  animals,  for 
many  months  after  their  birth,  natu- 
rally fleep  when  their  flornachs  are  tuA; 
and  old  age,  when  bordering  on  the 
weaknefs  of  fecund  childhood,  having  its 
remaining  feeble  powers  loon  exhauil* 
ed,  is  nourifhed,  and  reilored,  in  the 
fame  manner. 

The  art  of  preferving  long  life,  and 
health,  is  faid,  by  Dr.  Darwin,  to  ct  con- 
fill  in  iifitt'g  no  greater  ilimulus,  whether 
in  refpedt  to  the  quantity  or  kind  of 
food  and  drink,  or  of  external  circurn- 
flances,  fiich  as  heat,  exercife,  and 
wakefulnefs,  than  is  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  us  in  vigour;  and  gradually  as  we 
grow  old  to  increafe  the  ilimulus  of  our 
aliment  as  the  inirriiablliiy  of  our  bodies 
increafes,"  or,  in  other  words,  as  our 
excitability  decreafes. 


THE 
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THE  word  Excitability  having  been 
fometimes  ufed  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
pages,  and  a  reference  to  it  having 
been  often  made  by  writers  on  the  like 
fubje^s,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ex- 
plain the  term  more  amply,  that  it  may 
be  more  generally  underftood,  and  the 
doctrines  arifing  from  it  better  compre- 
hended. 

By  excitability  is  meant  a  quality  pof- 
feffed  by  every  animated  being  at  the 
commencement  of  its  living  ftate,  which 
makes  it  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by 
the  external  powers,  and  thus  of  pro- 
ducing the  various  functions  of  life. 
The  means,  by  which  this  excitability 
is  exhaufled  or  worn  out,  are  called 
exciting  powers,  or  Jtimulants.  As  our  bo- 
dies naturally  contain  but  a  limited 
portion  of  this  property,  when  it  is 
completely  worn  out,  or  exhaufled,  the 
body  then  becomes  inert  and  lifelefs ; 
and  the  fooner  it  is  walled,  by  the  ap- 
plication   of  different   ftimuli,    either 

mental, 
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mental,  or  corporeal,  or  both   united, 
the  fooner  this  effed  takes  place. 

It  is  ufual,  therefore,  to  fpeak  of  ex- 
citability as  another  word  for  life.  It 
is,  in  truth,  the  confequence  of  life,  but  fo 
nearly  conne&ed  with  the  living  prin- 
ciple, as,  for  mod  of  the  purpofes  of 
argument,   to  be  held  the  fame. 

Thus  if  the   excitability,  or  the  ca- 
pacity of   being    excited,   be  foon    ex- 
haufted  by  the  frequent  application  of 
excejjive  ftimulants,  the  very  fame  thing 
as    old    age    is    the    confequence ;    and 
when  the  excitability  is   entirely  worn 
out,  fo  that  the  body  becomes  incapable 
of  farther   excitement   by    any  ftimuli, 
then  death  enfues.      Surely  then,    it  is 
the  part  of  wifdom  to  be  as  fparing  as 
poffible,  in  the  expenditure  of  this  exci- 
tability, during  the  earlier  parts  of  life, 
that  more  may  be  referved  for   a   later 
period;  and  that  we  may  not  accelerate 
old    age,     by    imprudently     lavishing 
the  principle  of  life,  in  its  firft  ftages. 

I  rue 
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True  indeed  it  is,  that  this  excitability, 
when  exhaufted  in  part,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  temporary  ftimulus,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  repaired  and  renovated  in 
ibme  degree  by  the  recruiting  powers 
of  fleep,  reft,  &x.  and  little  injury  will 
feem  to  have  been  fuftained  by  perfons 
who  have  applied  ftimulants  to  their 
conftitutions  pretty  liberally  :  yet  to 
fuppofe  that  no  injury  has  been  thus  re- 
ceived, and  that  frequent  application 
of  exceffive  ftimulants  daily  repeated, 
will,  in  the  end,  and  after  fome  years, 
produce  no  ill  effect,  does  not  appear  to 
be  warranted  either  by  reafon,  or  by 
obfervation.  Time  will  for  the  mo  it 
part,  {hew  the  fallacy  of  fuch  a  con- 
clufion,  though  (as  before  remarked) 
in  fome  cafes,  its  ravages  may  be  more 
flow  than  in  others ;  but  in  a//,  fome  ef- 
fed  muft  be  produced,  fo  as  to  bring 
the  perfon  nearer  and  nearer^  after 
every  repetition,  to  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of   excitability,     or    that    point  where 

inexci- 
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rnexcitability  commences,  and  death 
enfues.  Thus,  however  renovated,  after 
each  excefs,  or  trefpafs,  this  property- 
may  be;—  ftill,  upon  the  whole,  fome 
dedu&ion  has  certainly  been  made  from 
it :  and  the  greater  or  more  frequent 
that  dedudion,  the  greater  muft  be  the 
injury  fuftained  by  the  conftitution  at 
large.  Nature,  by  the  means  before 
mentioned,  may  poffibly,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  recruit  her  exhaufted  powers  ;  but 
ftill  thefe  powers  are,  by  the  repeated 
violence  thus  offered  them,  prema- 
turely weakened  and  diminifhed.  Now 
if  we  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  cafe 
of  dram  drinkers,  we  {hall  then  per- 
ceive, that  let  the  real  age  of  the  perfon 
be  what  it  may,  he  will  be  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  his  progrefs  towards  inirrita- 
bility,  inexcitability,  or  the  point  be- 
yond which  every  ftimulant  will  ceafe 
toproduce  effect,  as  to  be,  comparatively, 
very  old,  and  confequently,  in  the  fame 
proportion  to  be  near  the  termination  of 
o  his 
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Ills  life.  This  is  particularly  illufl  rated 
by  Dr.  A.  Fothergill's  cafe,  before  men- 
tioned, of  the  young  gentleman  who  died 
of  old  age  at  twenty-eight. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  much  (killed 
in  confiderations  of  this  kind,  the  doc- 
trine here  ftated  may  perhaps  receive 
fome  illuftration  from  the  following,  be- 
ing part  of  a  tale,  extracted  from  a  pub- 
lication* before  referred  to:  tc  Know, 
flranger,  that  before  thy  heart  began  to 
beat,  the  number  of  its  pulfations  was 
determined;  no  art  or  earthly  power  can 
add  to  the  fum,  but  it  depends  on  thy- 
felf,  whether  they  ftiali  be  exhaufted 
fooner  or  later;  of  thefe a  certain  num- 
ber is  daily  expended  :  —  if  inftead  of 
this  allowance,  thou  wilt  force  thy  heart 
to  beat  twice  as  many,  although  thy 
deftiny  be  not  changed,  thou  livefl:  but 
half  thy  time.  By  a  life  of  reafon  and 
temperance  the  laft  ftroke  is  long  de- 
layed, but  by  wafting  thy  fpirits  in  folly 

and 

*  Jackson,  on  the  Four  Ages,  &c. 
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and  riot,  the  appointed  number  is 
quickly  accomplifhed."  This,  though 
by  no  means  literally  true,  with  re- 
aped to  the  pulfations  of  the  heart, 
is  yet  figuratively  fo,  if  applied  to 
the  dodrine  of  flimulants,  forcing,  or 
prematurely  wearing  out,  the.  excita^ 
bility. 

Under  fuch  circumflances  we  can 
only  lament  the  lofs  of  that  property, 
which  we  are  incapable  of  reftoring  to 
its  original  power,  and  may  fay  there- 
fore in  the  words  of  Shakfpear, 

"  It  fo  falls  out 

That  what  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  loft, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value  :   then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  pofTefiion  wou'd  not  flievv  us 
Whilft  it  was  ours." 

If,  however,  we  can  by  any  means 
imprefs  on  the  minds  of  young  perfons, 
the  bad  effects  of  having  recourfe  too 
early  to  thefe  unneceffary,  and  unna- 
tural flimulants,  by  reprefenting  the 
dangerous  effe&s  of  a  continued  ufe  of 
o  2  '  them* 
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them,  that  not  only  early  debility  of 
body  and  mind,  but  premature  old 
age  will  moft  afluredly  be  induced  by 
this  kind  of  intemperance ;  moreover, 
that  whilft  the  beft  means  of  preferving 
health  are  attended  to,  the  means  alfo 
of  acquiring  ufeful  knowledge  may  be 
thus  promoted;  may  we  not  flatter 
ourfelves  with  the  hope  that  from  a  due 
consideration  of  thefe  fubjetfts,  they 
may  derive  lafting  benefit  to  them- 
felves,  and  tranfmit  the  fame  to  their 
pofterity  ? 

To  thofe  of  more  advanced  years, 
the  authors  I  have  named,  together 
with  their  example,  will  not  perhaps  be 
deemed  utterly  unworthy  of  attention  ; 
whilft  the  pi&ure  delineated  by  the 
elegant  and  poetic  pencil  of  one  of 
them,  will  not,  I  fliould  hope,  fail  to 
have  fome  influence  in  deterring  from 
the  practice  of  unJufpeEled  intemperance, 
the  many  votaries  that  crowd  its  al- 
luring fhrine* 

«  Drink 
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u  Drink  deep,  fweet  youths,'  feduclive  Vitis*  cries, 
The  maudling  tear-drop  glitt'ring  in  her  eyes; 
*  Drink  deep,'  (he  carols,  as  fhe  waves  in  ait* 
The  mantling  goblet,  and  '  forget  your  care  ;' 
O'er  the  dread  feafi  malignant  Chemia  fcowls, 
And  mingles  poifon  in  the  neclar'd  bowls. 
Fell  Gout  peeps  grinning  thro'  the  flimfy  fcene, 
And  bloated  Dropfy  pants  behind  unfeen ; 
Wrapp'd  in  his  robe  white  Lepra  hides  his  (lains^ 
And  filent  Pbrenfy,  writhing  bites  his  chains." 

#  Darwin, 

The  progrefs  of  medicine  and  furgery 
has,  undoubtedly,  of  late  years,  been 
confiderably  promoted  by  chemical  fci~ 
ence; — by  means  of  which  the  oeconomy 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  principles 
of  animal  life  in  general,  have  been 
more  clearly  demonftrated.. 

Facts  are  the  evidences  on  which  many 
of  thefe  defirable  purpofes  have  been 
obtained  ;  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
that  a  farther  advancement  in  medical 
knowledge  will  be  either  neglected,  or 
lightly  treated,  by  any  praditioners 
who  have  at  heart  the  interefts  of  their 
o  3  pro- 

*  The  Vine, 
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pvofeffion,  or  the  benefit  of  the  human 
fpecies.     Difcouragements  may  poffibly 
a  rife  from  various  caufes  which  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  prevented:  and,  among ths 
variety   of  thofe  perfons,  who  will  be- 
lieve   themfelves  at  liberty   to    decide 
upon  fuch  fubje&s,  there  will  doubtlefs 
be  an  infinity  of  opinions.    Liftlefsnefe, 
and  a  firm  attachment  to  old  principles 
and  practice,  will  influence  feme,  even, 
when   they   themfelves   are    not    aware 
that   they  lie  under  fuch  impreffions  ; 
averfion  to  what  may  be  called  novel- 
ties,   or  innovations,   will  bias  others  : 
the  various  prepofTeffions  which  influ- 
ence fociety,    and  the   pleafantry  with 
which  new  fyftems  generally  iurnifh  the 
fercaftic,  will  prove  by  no  means  friendly 
to  the  caufe  of  improvement,  efpecially, 
where  prejudices,  having  been  long  efla- 
blifhed,  are  become  ftrong  and  power- 
ful.    Let  it,  however,  be  remembered, 
that    by    tkefe   we  are    not    to    efiimate 
truth  and  falsehood    in  any  cafe  ;  and 

that, 
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that,  in  fatft,  nothing  further  is  proved 
by  them,  than  that  a  diverfity  of  opinions 
has  always  fubfifted  amongft  medical 
men,  and  probably  will  ever  continue* 
In  the  mean  time  Truth,  if  ingenuoufly 
promoted,  will,  in  the  end,  affuredly 
find  adherents  to  fupport  its  interefts; 
and  though  prejudice  may,  for  a  timet 
refill  it ;  and  felf-delufion,  and  felf-in- 
terefl  be  united  to  oppofe  its  progrefs  ; 
yet,  notwithftanding  every  obftacle  that 
may  be  thrown  in  its  way,  real  improve- 
ment in  medical  icience,  will  gradually 
advance,  and  fociety  mult  finally  reap 
the  advantages. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  the  hope  of 
being  fecured  from  any  imputation  of 
arrogance,  or  officious  intrufion  upon 
the  time  or  attention,  of  the  public,  at 
this  period,  when  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  advanced  progrefs  in. 
fcience,  the  general  defire  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  and  the  wide  diffufion  of 
benevolent    fentiments,    afford    every 
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reafon  to  prefume,  that  any  endeavours 
to  promote  the  health  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  will  meet  with  a  candid  recep- 
tion. If,  therefore,  this  little  Tract 
contributes  in  the  fmalleft  degree  to 
fuch  a  purpofe,  and  a  fingle  individual 
f ii all  reap  advantage  from  it,  I  {hall 
efleem  myfeif  amply  rewarded  :  ftiould 
any  perfons,  after  all,  think,  and  decide 
differently  from  me  upon  this  fubjeci, 
having  fatisfiedmy  own  feelings,  I  leave 
them  to  enjoy  theirs;  perfuadecl,  how- 
ever, that  although  falfe  theory,  or  mif- 
taken  arguments,  may  be  brought  for- 
ward in  oppofition  to  the  doctrines 
which  are  here  inculcated,  experience 
will  ultimately  juftify  their  validity. 

END. 


ERRATA. 
P.  2,  1.  5.     Dele  been. 

—  6,  1.  17.     Dele  indeed. 

Last  line,  for  southern  hemisphere,  read  more  southern 
latitudes. 
•—  32,  1.  14.     For  to  go,  read  from  going. 
*—  34.     Note.     For  Spailanzali,  read  Spalanzani. 

—  64,  1.  5.     .FVlangour,  read  languor. 

—  69,  1.  17.     For  Promotheus,  read  Prometheus. 

—  89,  1.  7.     Dele  thus. 

—  118,  1.  14.     For  over,  r*zi  o*er. 
•—  129,  1.  4.     For  is,  read  it. 

—  136,  1.  11.     For  symptons,  read  symptoms, 
*-  140,  1.  1,  and  8.     For  Carnaro,  read  Cornaro* 
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